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Reorganization of the Federal Judiciary 


Mutual Broadcasting System, February 23, 1937 


UR Constitution created the executive and legisla- 

tive departments of our Government. It authorized 

one Supreme Court which was created and organ- 
ized by a legislative act of the Congress at its first session. 
At the same time, the Congress created a system of inferior 
courts and by act of Congress fixed the jurisdiction of the 
inferior courts and the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. Neither the people who wrote nor the people who 
approved the Constitution ever contemplated that the Su- 
preme Court should become all-powerful and omnipotent. 

With wise forethought, the framers of the Constitution 
carefully provided checks for use by Congress to prevent the 
courts from becoming too powerful, and to give assurance 
that the Congress could prevent judicial usurpation. The 
Constitution, therefore, left to Congress, among other pow- 
ers, the right to increase or decrease the number of Supreme 
and inferior court judges and complete power to fix the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. Mr. John 
Marshall assured the Virginia convention considering the 
Constitution that this power was adequate for the Congress 
to use “as far as the legislature may think proper for the 
interest and liberty of the people.” The Supreme Court has 
well said that this whole subject of fixing the jurisdiction of 
the courts “is remitted to the unfettered jurisdiction of 
Congress.” 

This power, like others given by the Constitution, was 
carefully planned and deliberately conferred. Most of the 
framers believed in popular government by the people them- 
selves. Like Jefferson, they were not willing to trust life- 
time judges with omnipotent powers over governmental 
policies. They were familiar with the lessons of history, 
and they knew that the people’s liberty was safest with the 
people themselves or their properly elected representatives. 
They knew that their English ancestors had fought for 
their liberties through their legislative representatives, and 
that they were too often compelled to wage battle against 
the combined powers of the judges and the king. They 
provided in the Constitution for checks of the legislative 
branch by creating two legislative bodies and authorizing an 


Executive veto. Four times the Constitutional Conventien 
declined to provide for a joint Executive and judicial veto 
on legislation. 

The framers of the Constitution gave Congress adequate, 
complete, and what they believed to be necessary, power to 
check the courts by granting legislative power to determine 
the number and the jurisdiction of the judges and the 
courts. They were unwilling to leave lifetime judges wholly 
free from the people’s control and also free from any check- 
ing influence of the people’s elected representatives. They 
believed with Jefferson that “it is a misnomer to call a gov- 
ernment republican, in which a branch of the supreme power 
is independent of the Nation.” This constitutional power 
of Congress to increase and decrease the courts, the judges, 
and their jurisdiction, has been used by Congress on a num- 
ber of occasions. There is no wrong in using a constitu- 
tional power when the people’s liberty or interest require it 
to be done. Does the public interest imperatively demand 
that Congress exercise its unquestioned constitutional right 
to increase the number of Supreme Court judges? Let us 
consider it. 

Before doing this let me read you a statement made by 
the great Justice Brewer: 

“Tt is a mistake to suppose that the Supreme Court is 
either honored or helped by being spoken of as beyond criti- 
cism. On the contrary, the life and character of its judges 
should be the object of constant watchfulness by all, and its 
judgments subject to the freest criticism. The time is past 
in the history of the world when any living man or body of 
men can be set on a pedestal and decorated with a halo.” 

There are now nine judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Seven of them were appointed by Presidents 
Taft, Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. Two were appointed 
by President Woodrow Wilson; none by Grover Cleveland, 
Theodore Roosevelt, or Franklin Roosevelt. The interval 
that has now elapsed since the appointment of a Supreme 
Court Judge is the longest in the entire history of the Nation. 

Chief Justice Hughes has said that, ““The Constitution 
is what the judges say it is.” This statement is correct if we 
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alter it to read that, ‘““The Constitution is what five of the 
Supreme Court judges say it is, and what four of the Su- 
preme Court judges say it is not.” It is interesting to note 
the uniformity with which certain of the present Supreme 
Court judges have agreed on the unconstitutionality of laws, 
and certain other judges have disagreed with them. The 
number of decisions in which the present Supreme Court 
judges have participated in which acts of Congress were held 
unconstitutional, and the position of each judge has been 
as follows: 

Chief Justice Hughes has participated in 22 cases with 3 
dissents; Mr. Justice Roberts, 16 cases with 1 dissent; Mr. 
Justice Butler, 26 cases with no dissent; Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, 26 cases with no dissent; Mr. Justice McReynolds, 36 
cases with | dissent; Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 41 cases 
with no dissent; Mr. Justice Cardozo, 14 cases with 4 dis- 
sents; Mr. Justice Stone, 22 cases with 10 dissents; Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, 35 cases with 21 dissents. 

For a number of years our Constitution has been, to all 
practical purposes, what Justices Van Devanter, McReynolds, 
Butler, Sutherland, and Roberts said it was. Our Constitu- 
tion has likewise been, in the main, what Justices Brandeis, 
Stone, Cardozo, and I must add Justice Holmes, said it was 
not. It is proper to add that the political and economic con- 
stitutional interpretations of these five Justices followed along 
the direct trail of the dominant interpretations since Justice 
Fields succeeded in overturning previous constitutional prin- 
ciples many years ago. What has been the constant and uni- 
form trend and the necessary effect of this constitutional 
philosophy? Members of the Court themselves have charged 
that it amounted to a clear usurpation of legislative power 
by the judges; that it changed the basic theory of our Consti- 
tution; that it protected wealth at the expense of poverty; 
that it stripped the States of their powers and transferred 
these powers to the dominant five or six judges. While it is 
impossible to paint the full picture drawn by these eminent 
Supreme Court judges, let me quote a few of their judicial 
utterances. 

Justice Harlan, in the famous 4-to-4 and later 5-to-4 
Income Tax case, said of the decision: 

“The decision now rendered dislocates—principally for 
reasons of an economic nature—a sovereign power expressly 
yranted to the General Government and long recognized and 
fully established by judicial decisions and legislative action 

I cannot assent to an interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion that impairs and cripples the just powers of the National 
Government. . Undue and disproportioned burdens are 
placed upon the many, while the few, safely entrenched be- 
hind the rule, are permitted to evade their just share of 
responsibility for the support of the Government ordained 
for the protection of the rights of all.” 

Justice White, later Chief Justice, said it overturned 
100 years’ practice and took “invested wealth and read it 
into the Constitution as a favored and protected class of 
property.” 

Justice Holmes said that the Court, in a Western Union 
Telegraph Co. case from Kansas, “curtailed the State’s 
power to tax by judge-made restrictions.” 

Justice Holmes, in a 5-to-4 opinion depriving New York 
people of authority to protect workers in bakeries from long 
hours, said: 

“This case is decided upon an economic theory which a 
large part of the country does not entertain. . . . But 





a Constitution is not intended to embody a particular eco- 
nomic theory.” 

When the Court, in another 5-to-4 opinion, held that 
Congress could not within the Constitution hold a railroad 
liable for the death of its employees resulting from negli- 
gence of other employees, Justice Moody insisted that the 
economic theories of five judges should not be interpreted 
as a part of our American Constitution. 

In spite of these and other warnings judges continued to 
reframe the Constitution to fit their economic notions, and 
we find Justice Harlan, in the Standard Oil and American 
Tobacco cases, again calling attention to the continued prac- 
tice of lifetime judges adding constitutional amendments to 
our basic charter. 

Mr. Justice Butler, speaking for the majority of the 
Court in 1927, delivered a learned opinion informing the 
people of Nebraska that they could not pass a law regulating 
the weight of a loaf of bread “to protect the buyers from 
short weights and honest bakers from unfair competition.” 
Justice Brandeis said that the action of the Court in this case 
was “an exercise of a superlegislature—not the performance, 
of a judicial power.” 

Finally, in 1930, Mr. Justice Holmes emphatically pro- 
tested that the fourteenth amendment did not give the judges 
the right “to condemn everything that we may think unde- 
sirable on economic or social grounds.” Protesting further, 
Justice Holmes said: 

“T have not yet adequately expressed the more than 
anxiety I feel at the ever-increasing scope given to the four- 
teenth amendment in cutting down what I believe to be the 
constitutional rights of the States. As the decisions now 
stand, I see hardly any limit but the sky to the invalidating 
of those rights if they happen to strike a majority of this 
Court as for any reason undesirable.” He said the Court 
“should be slow to construe the fourteenth amendment as 
committing to the Court, with no guide but the Court’s own 
discretion, the validity of whatever laws the States may 
pass.” 

This prevailing dominant five-judge economic and social 
philosephy is becoming a part of our Constitution—not by 
amendments approved by our people but by the decisons of 
lifetime judges. With complete confidence in the integrity 
of the purposes of those dominant judges who are now fol- 
lowing and expanding the economic philosophy of some of 
their predecessors in the Court, I believe with Justice 
Holmes, and those other great Justices whose voices have 
been raised in protest, that their economic-social-constitutional 
philosophy is contrary to the letter and spirit of our Consti- 
tution. This philosophy of the five judges is gradually and 
sometimes silently (as Jefferson said) absorbing to the Fed- 
eral judiciary, the only governmental department not respon- 
sible to the people, all the legislative rights of States and 
Federal Government. 

This dominant five-judge philosophy I believe to be the 
exact philosophy of the political group that could obtain only 
8 electoral votes in the last Presidential election. The philoso- 
phy was repudiated by the people of America in 1932, 1934, 
and 1936. It is significant that the vote of repudiation in- 
creased in each election. This philosophy led us to business 
chaos and in the direction of social and political disintegra- 
tion. It brought starvation wages; health-breaking long hours 
of work; child labor in mills; business to bankruptcy; and 
farmers to crushing mortgages that could not be met with 
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5-cent cotton, 10-cent corn, 20-cent wheat, and other farm 
prices in proportion. 

This judicial tinkering with the Constitution took from 
the people of my State and of every other State the right 
of their legislative representatives to regulate public-utility 
rates except on condition that the State shall be brought all 
the way to the Supreme Court in Washington for that Court 
to pass on a reasonable profit; it took from a sovereign State, 
“by an order of a subordinate Federal court,” the right “to 
be represented by its attorney-general in a suit brought by 
the State in one of its own courts”; it denied the State of 
Wisconsin the right to require a sleeping-car porter to re- 
frain from making up an upper berth when the Pullman Co. 
could not sell it. 

It told the people of Kansas, and later the Congress that 
our Constitution, written by lovers of freedom and liberty, 
prohibited a sovereign State or a sovereign nation from pass- 
ing legislation to outlaw the iniquitous yellow-dog contract. 
It declared to the people of the Empire State that the Fed- 
eral Constitution made it unlawful for them to regulate the 
sale of theater tickets. It has judicially declared that the 
great business of agriculture, even though prostrate, is not a 
national problem, while bringing into its orbit of power the 
height of buildings, and the right to finally decree that the 
guarantee of a minimum living wage was beyond the scope 
of a democratic people in what was once the sovereign Stat 
of New York. ; 

Favoring the complete separation of powers, executive, 
judicial, and legislative, I naturally believe it is time to stop 
these judicial usurpations brought about according to state- 
ments of their own judicial colleagues by the economic fal- 
lacies of a majority of the Supreme Court. To do this I 
favor using all the powers necessary to accomplish the purpose 
which were given to the Congress by the wise framers of 
the Constitution. Our Constitution can only be preserved by 
leaving each department of government free to exercise the 
powers given it, and no more. A majority of our judges 
should not amend our Constitution according to their eco- 
nomic predilections every time they decide a case. By such 
action they block the orderly and necessary progress of the 
people and jeopardize our most sacred rights and liberties. 
Our democracy can work out its own problems within our 
Constitution if the rights of human beings as human beings 
are given first importance and if our Constitution is not so 
misinterpreted and altered as to shackle the democratic proc- 
esses themselves. 

In addition, therefore, to favoring additional Federal 


judges because we need them to transact our business with 
efficiency and expedition, 1 welcome the possibility of new 
ideas on the bench. Great modern problems still confront 
us. Our Constitution contemplates that the people shall 
solve them. They can and will do so if our courts abandon 
their unconstitutional interpretation of our Constitution. 
Many of the mistakes of the past have not been because of 
our Constitution, but because of the alterations and amend- 
ments of that great charter by our judges. When our great 
charter is changed, the people should do it—not the courts. 

The time has arrived when those who favor fitting laws 
to modern needs in order to correct and cure social and indus- 
trial injustice must face their problems squarely and fairly. 
Everybody knows that Supreme Court decisions by a bare 
majority have for years been thrown as impassable barriers 
in the way of the solemn and well-matured legislative plans 
supported by the people. We all know that for a long time 
our Constitution will continue to be exactly what Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes said, namely, “What the judges say it is.” There 
is only one place for those who believe in providing work for 
the jobless; in improving working conditions for those who 
toil; in prohibiting long hours of labor in industry; in pro- 
viding minimum-wage laws; in aiding the farmers of America 
to make a decent living; in developing our streams to pre- 
vent floods and at the same time providing cheap power for 
the people. Let those who believe the people should have 
the right to pass laws to accomplish these purposes abandon 
theories, disregard the old, outworn charges of the Liberty 
League and its Republican allies that your President wants 
to be a dictator, and join in aiding to pass a bill to place 
additional judges on the bench. 

These judges, appointed for life, will be independent of 
the President and the Congress. The base charge that they 
would be controlled by anyone is as utterly unfounded as 
the charges hurled at Mr. Roosevelt in the recent bitter cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Hoover’s voice now rises above the clamer. He 
gives a slogan which is “Hands off the Supreme Court.” This 
is exactly in keeping with his policies as President, when 
business and society were toppling all around him and his 
slogan was “Let it alone.” Against this is Presidert Roose- 
velt’s philosophy, which is “Let nothing alone that is wrong.” 
The people voted for Mr. Roosevelt’s “do something” and 
against Mr. Hoover’s “do nothing” in 1932, 1934, and 1936. 
For these policies of Mr. Roosevelt, written into the Demo- 
cratic platform and approved by 46 of 48 States, “we have 
just begun to fight.” 


Lobby Investigation 


Over NBC from Washington, D. C., August 8, 1935 
[Condensed from VITAL SPEECHES, August 26, 1937] 


no right on the part of any greedy or predatory inter- 
est to use money taken from the pockets of the citizen 
to mislead him and thus enlist his aid in enabling the same 
greedy and predatory interest to take still more money out of 
the pocket of the same unsuspecting citizen. There is no 
constitutional right on the part of any sordid and powerful 


Te is no constitutional right to lobby. There is 


group to present its views behind a mask concealing the 
identity of the group. These money-maddened men behind 
the mask have no right to send their hired men out into the 
streets, into the places of business, into the homes and into 
the churches, to persuade or to frighten citizens into giving 
blanket authority to have their names signed to telegrams 
and letters, to be later manufactured by high-powered, high- 
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priced publicity agents, and sent at company expense to the 
citizens’ representatives in Washington, in such way and 
manner as to deliberately deceive those representatives. There 
is no constitutional right for the same group to seek out the 
intimate social friends of Senators and Representatives, their 
close political associates and campaign managers, and hire 
them from the four corners of the United States, to make 
intimate personal appeals and to frighten them as to the 
political consequences should they vote contrary to the 
wishes and the financial aggrandizement of the men behind 
the mask. 

While the Special Senate Lobby Investigating Com- 
mittee, consisting of myself, and Senators Minton, Schwel- 
lenbach, Frazier and Gibson, will go into other lobby activi- 
ties, the committee during the last three weeks has gathered 
evidence in connection with the Wheeler-Rayburn holding 
company bill. I shall discuss some of that evidence with 
you tonight. 

On July 12th, Mr. Philip Gadsden, representing a 
large group of utility holding companies throughout the 
Nation, testified before the committee. His group had spa- 
cious offices in the Mayflower Hotel in Washington for many 
months. It was headquarters for this group, and to these 
headquarters, there flocked power company agents from over 
the Nation. The expenses reported by this committee were 
a little more than $300,000 of which $150,000 went to two 
firms of the hundreds of lawyers whose services were used by 
companies in connection with this bill. This $300,000 was 
but a small part of the money expended against this bill. 
Most of the expenses have come from the individual com- 
panies themselves, and have been charged up to operating 
expenses of the various local power company units. You 
who listen to me can rest assured that a part of the expenses 
of the campaign against this bill has most likely been charged 
to operating expenses of the company supplying the electricity 
for the light in your room at this very moment. In other 
words, you will pay the bill. 

One holding company system, serving electricity to the 
people in 26 States, has admitted spending $800,000 up to 
date. Some of you, of course, will pay for that. All the 
companies’ income is derived from you who buy its product. 
Evidence now available to the committee, which evidence is 
wholly inadequate to give a complete picture of expenses, 
shows expenditures to defeat the bill of approximately 
$1,500,000. If we succeed in getting anything like the true 
facts of all expenses, I predict that the power lobby in this 
matter will be known as the “Five Million Dollar Lobby.” 

How has the money been spent? I will discuss some of 
the methods. 

A flood of telegrams and a deluge of letters poured into 
the City of Washington since February of this year against 
the Wheeler-Rayburn bill. Immediately before the vote in 
each house they poured in relays, 50, 100, 200, 500, even 
1,000 in a relay group. This movement was so planned, so 
timed and so arranged as to leave the impression on many 
that a perfect storm of public sentiment and indignation had 
spontaneously burst forth in vexed resentment against the 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill. If these letters and telegrams had 
not come in such flocks, droves and clouds, that it was im- 
possible even to open them, Washington might have been left 
under the melancholy impression that a pestilence had spread 
abroad leaving millions of widows and orphans, all of whom 
were large stockholders in power holding companies. The 


fact that millions of our people were apparently honestly, 
genuinely and spontaneously so aroused, that they would 
spend hundreds of thousands of dollars to send such mes- 
sages about a bill, naturally and rightfully gave concern to 
their representatives. 

Following these protests came long-distance telephone 
calls from friends back home, and finally there dropped into 
Washington the party chairman back home, a legislator’s 
campaign manager or close personal friend—always the clos- 
est that could be found—willing to come to Washington. 

If these protest telegrams, letters, long-distance tele- 
phone calls and personal visits to Washington had been the 
result of carefully formed opinions, after a study of the bill, 
and had resulted from personal convictions strong enough to 
justify the citizen making the necessary effort to make a trip 
to Washington at his own expense; to write and send a tele- 
gram at his own expense; or even to write a letter at his 
own expense; such activities would have been worthy of that 
serious and important consideration given them by many 
Senators and Congressmen. 

These letters and telegrams did not appear on their 
face to have been written, prepared, or paid for by any one 
but the persons whose names were signed. While they did 
not affirmatively assert in words that the persons whose 
names were signed, actually wrote and paid for them, cer- 
tainly it was intended to leave that impression upon the 
Washington Senators and Congressmen and the President 
of the United States. If, therefore, someone else actually 
wrote the telegrams and letters of protest and someone else 
actually paid for them, this was just as much a campaign of 
deceit and fraud as though the messages had actually carried 
the false statement that the messages had been written, 
signed, and paid for by the persons whose names were signed 
to them. 

Now, what were the actual facts? 

Evidence before the Lobby Committee shows that one 
holding company system expended more than $134,000 for 
telegrams and telephone messages. At an average of 60 cents 
per message, this would mean more than 235,000 messages 
were sent by this one company on this one bill. 

In the main, these telegraphic messages were sent to 
Senators and Congressmen to try to persuade them or coerce 
them to vote against the Wheeler-Rayburn bill. Not only 
did this one company pay out this money for such telegrams, 
but various other companies did the same thing. Reports 
from 11 telegraph offices throughout the country made to the 
Senate Committee show that 14,782 telegrams were sent to 
Senators and Congressmen against the bill, and 14,779 of 
the messages were paid for by public utilities, while only 
three people had sufficient interest to pay for any such mes- 
sage. Probably more than 250,000 telegrams in all were 
sent in this way and paid for by the utilities. Sometimes the 
person presenting telegrams supposed to be signed by various 
citizens was a complete stranger in the community. For in- 
stance, the committee today received a sworn answer to a 
questionnaire from the telegraph agent at Spartanburg, S. C. 
Two hundred and twelve telegrams against the holding com- 


‘pany bill were sent to Senators and Representatives at a 


cost of $127.29. The agent testifies as follows: 


“To the best of my knowledge and belief, none of 
the 76 telegrams were filed by the signers, but were filed 
by one party in connection with another. We do not 
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know his business connections. He was a transient and 
previously unknown in this office.” 


With reference to the remaining 136 telegrams, this 
agent testifies: 

“They were filed and paid for by the same party 
that paid for the telegrams sent on June 27. As pre- 
viously stated, we do not know the name of the party 
filing and paying for them.” 

Not one telegram from Spartanburg was sent against 
this bill through this telegraph company except those pre- 
sented and paid for by a “transient!” This is public expres- 
sion! Bear in mind, too, that while these expenses were al- 
ways charged to your local company that sells you electricity, 
the plans were conceived, drawn and ordered by the manipu- 
lations of a holding company perhaps a thousand miles away. 

Not only were more than 250,000 telegrams sent under 
this plan of the holding company, and paid for out of the 
local companies’ funds paid in by your local citizens, but per- 
haps 5,000,000 letters were sent under the same plan. 

Witnesses under oath have already disclosed some of 
the methods used to send these telegrams. Some people were 
hired to get signatures and paid for each message obtained. 
Others were hired by the day or week. Employees of the 
local companies were sent out for some of the messages. 
Company managers of stores and places of business obtained 
general authority from their clerks, janitors and other 
employees. 

The telegraph and letter factory usually worked in the 
office of the local power company. Regular or special stenog- 
raphers turned them out of their typewriters by the thou- 
sands, and later a signature was added either by some person 
who had never seen it before, or by the agent of the company, 
who claimed, and in most instances had, general authority to 
sign the name. 

No one single message contained any information to the 
Congressman or Senator that the message was conceived by 
a holding company beneficiary, actually written by a sub- 
ordinate of this beneficiary, and actually paid for by a local 
power company. The tracks were even covered up so that 
it was only after this committee had its hearings that the 
plan was revealed. Lately, publicity has been given by some 
companies to these payments by them, but in each instance, 
including one in my own State of Alabama, it was after our 
committee had asked the company for this particular infor- 
mation. 

These letter and telegram factories were supplied with 
prepared forms from the highly paid publicity men of the 
holding companies. Evidence in possession of the committee 
shows that holding company publicity men have been draw- 
ing as much as $100 per day, which, of course, goes back to 
the local company and into your electric light bill. 

It is impossible for me to give you many of the forms, 
but let me read you a few form telegrams. Remember, also 
that these were sent from every section of the Nation to 
Senators and Congressmen. Here they are: 


“Please oppose Rayburn-Wheeler legislation ; which 
is vicious and un-American.” 

“Show the boys who is boss, defeat Rayburn- 
Wheeler bill.” 

“Vote against Rayburn-Wheeler bill to protect my 
interests. Will watch result of ballot.” 
“T shall expect you to use your prerogative against 





the Wheeler-Rayburn bill. As you vote now, so shall I 
vote for you at the next election.” 

“Defeat the Rayburn-Wheeler bill and you will get 
my support at the next election.” 


These very holding companies have advertised far and 
wide their tender and loyal solicitude for the Constitution 
and the Supreme Court. Let this court now characterize 
their conduct. I read from the case of Marshall vs. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co., as follows: 


“Any attempts to deceive persons in connection with 
the high functions of legislation, by secret compensa- 
tions, or to create or bring into operation undue influ- 
ence of any kind have all the injurious effects of a fraud 
upon the public . . . 

“Legislators should act with a single eye to the true 
interests of the whole people and courts of justice can 
give no countenance to the use of means which may sub- 
ject them to be misled by the pertinacious importunity 
and indirect influence of interested and unscrupulous 
agents or solicitors . Secrecy, as to the character 
under which the agent or solicitor acts, tends to decep- 
tion and is immoral and fraudulent.” 


These words of the Supreme Court of the United States 
denounced a $50,000 lobby. Can we doubt what that court 
would say today of the high powered, deceptive, telegram 
fixing, letter framing, Washington visiting, $5,000,000 
lobby ? 

Let us now examine another phase of this mighty lobby 
mechanism, and see just how the hidden holding company 
heads reached into the far away cities, towns and villages 
of this country tributary to their parasitical system, and 
pulled the wires manipulating their paid and underpaid 
puppets. 

Listen to the words of Mr. Gadsden, spoken under 
oath, as chairman of the Committee of Holding Company 
Public Utility Executives. Here is the evidence: 

The chairman*—As the chairman of this board you in- 
sisted, did you not, that they bring everybody they could 
bring here who was close to a Congressman or Senator, from 
their State? 

Mr. Gadsden—I certainly did. 

The chairman—And_ you insisted 

Mr. Gadsden (interrupting)—I do not say I insisted, 
but I was in favor of it. 

The chairman—And you did not bring these people 
here because they knew more about the bill than you did, 
did you? 

Mr. Gadsden—No, they could not know more about it 
than I did. 

The chairman—You brought them here and _ insisted 
that they be brought here because you thought they would 
personally have an influence in persuading the Congressmen 
or Senators how to vote? 

Mr. Gadsden—I thought they would be able to impress 
the Congressman that the sentiment back home was against 
this bill and a great many of them did it, too. 

The chairman—They did? 

Mr. Gadsden—Yes. They were able to come here and 


say to a Congressman, “John”—or “Jim” 











[*Mr. Justice Black, at the time Chairman of Senate 
Lobby Investigation Committee.—Ed. ] 
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The chairman—You consider that it is for the best in- 
terests of the Nation with reference to legislation, to try 
to find people back in the districts that may, by reason of 
personal relationship, a personal friendship, be able to in- 
fluence Congressmen to vote your way? 

Mr. Gadsden—Isn’t that a constitutional right? 

The chairman—lIs that your conception of it? 

Mr. Gadsden—My conception is that a Congressman 
wants to know what the sentiment of his constituents is, and 
if a prominent businessman can come here and say, “John” 
or “Jim, you had better watch out, the sentiment has changed 
in your district, and your constituents are opposed to this 
bill,” he is very apt to listen to him. 

This plan, outlined by Mr. Gadsden was carried out 
“hook, line and sinker.”’ Senators and Congressmen received 
a visit from party officials back home, from lifelong friends, 
and even from their campaign managers. If possible, it 
seemed that their managers were even more solicitous than 
of old for their political welfare. These visitors stormed 
Washington. Hotels buzzed as though another national con- 
vention were in town. Business boomed in the Capital City. 
From the number of lawyers in Washington and elsewhere, 
supposed to be writing constitutional opinions, some have 
suggested that there were enough of these lawyers to uphold 
the Constitution on their own shoulders, even if it had been 
weightier than the pyramids. The masters of the holding 
companies were here too, but they waited in their hotel 
rooms for reports from those whom their orders had brought 
to Washington to visit “Jim and John.” The plan was at 
work, but the masters back in their hotel rooms did not pay 
for anything.—even the hotel rooms. They did not pay the 
expenses of your friends who came to Washington to visit 
The books of your local company 
will show these expenses as a part of the cost of delivering 
electricity to you. The money must come from you, and 
others like you, as the price of turning your electric switch 
and lighting your room, operating this radio, washing your 
clothes and cooking your food. Perhaps you should not com- 
plain, however, but just contemplate what a good time people 
are having on your money, in Washington, and elsewhere. 

Let us now return for a few minutes to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. As we ponder its words of 
wisdom, let us remember that this same power group that 
put over this lobby plan, has constantly advertised its fervent 
loyalty and undeviating devotion to that great court. 

In 1874 the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Trist vs. Child, 88 U. S., 441, spoke again on 
the question cf lobbying. In a case before the Court a suit 
was brought on a contract for lobby services. The contract 
provided that a man named Child should endeavor to secure 
the passage of a bill. Child’s method was outlined in a 
headnote to the opinion which is as follows: 





your Representatives. 


ae 


A contract to take charge of a claim before Con- 
gress and prosecute it as an agent and attorney for the 
claimant (the same amounting to a contract to procure 
by ‘lobby services’—that is to say, by personal solicitation 
in any way with members of Congress—the passage of a 
bill providing for the payment of a claim), is void.” 


His letter explained the procedure as follows: 


“Please write to your friends to write to any mem- 
ber of Congress. Every vote tells, and a simple request 





may secure a vote, he not caring anything about it. Set 
every man you know at work, even if he knows a page, 
for a page often gets a vote.” 


The Supreme Court, in declaring itself on this lobby 
practice, said, in part, as follows: 


“In our jurisprudence a contract may be illegal and 
fraudulent because it is contrary to a constitution or 
statute or inconsistent with sound policy and good 
morals. The question now before us has been 
decided in four American cases. They were all ably 
considered, and in all of them the contract was held to 
be against public policy and void.” 


The Court then distinguishes between purely profes- 
sional services such as drafting petitions, taking testimony, 
etc., and personal solicitation with reference to such activi- 
ties, and further said: 


“They rest on the same principles ethically as pro- 
fessional services rendered in a court of justice and are 
no more exceptional. But such services are separated by 
a broad line of demarcation from personal solicitation 
and other means and appliances which his correspond- 
ence shows were resorted to in this case... . 

“The foundation of a republic is the virtue of its 
citizens. They are at once sovereigns and subjects. As 
the foundation is undermined, the structure is weakened. 
When it is destroyed, the fabric must fall. Such is the 
voice of universal history. . There is a correlative 
duty resting upon the citizen. In his intercourse with 
those in authority . he is bound to exhibit truth, 
frankness and integrity. . . . If any of the great corpo- 
rations of the country were to hire adventurers who 
make market of themselves in this way, to procure the 
passage of a general law with a view to the promotion of 
their private interests, the moral sense of every right- 
minded man would instinctively denounce the employer 
and the employed as steeped in corruption and the em- 
ployment as infamous. 

“Tf the instances were numerous, open and toler- 
ated, they would be regarded as measuring the decay of 
public morals and the degeneracy of the time. No pro- 
phetic spirit would be needed to foretell the consequences 
near at hand. 

“We are aware of no case in English or American 
jurisprudence like the one here under consideration 
where the agreement has not been judged to be illegal 
and void.” 


Consistently with the principles announced by our Su- 
preme Court, Andrew Jackson, as President, denounced the 
national bank lobby. So also Woodrow Wilson, as Presi- 
dent, denounced the tariff lobby. True to these traditions 
of honesty and good government, Franklin D. Roosevelt, as 
President, has denounced the insidious and indefensible power 
lobby. 

Contrary to tradition, against the public morals, and 
hostile to good government, the lobby has reached such a 
position of power that it threatens government itself. Its 
size, its power, its capacity for evil; its greed, trickery, de- 
ception and fraud condemn it to the death it deserves. You, 
the people of the United States, will not permit it to destroy 
you. You will destroy it. 











Hugo L. Black 









bill offered by me limiting the work of men and women 

in industrial and business activities to 6 hours in any 1 
day and 30 hours in any 1 week. Farming is dependent upon 
weather and season, and this law, if passed, would not apply 
to it. On account of the courtesy of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co., I shall discuss this 30-hour week bill with you at 
this time. 

There was a time when men, women, and children 
worked in manufacturing and industrial activities 12, 14, and 
even 16 hours per day. When opposition developed to such 
practices in this and other countries these long hours were 
defended by employers and managers, who profited from 
them, and by their paid writers and propagandists. Self-styled 
economists asserted the imperative necessity of these long 
hours. Those who sought to bring about a reduction in these 
long hours of work were branded as anarchists and enemies 
of business, organized society, and civilization. 

At a later period efforts were made to reduce working 
hours to 8 per day. Organized industry, organized manu- 
facturers, organized chambers of commerce, and organized 
so-called “patriotic societies” again protested against such 
reduction of hours. Newspapers and magazines dependent 
for their advertising income upon the goodwill of these or- 
ganized groups, joined in the clamor against the 8-hour day. 
Economists with sixteenth century conceptions protested. 
Again they branded those who favored a shorter workday 
as anarchists, Communists, Socialists, and enemies of busi- 
ness, society, and civilization. 

During all these years of controversy, machines were 
producing more and more of life’s necessities, and human 
labor was becoming less and less necessary to operate ma- 
chines. Production increased and man hours per unit of 
production decreased. 

Two years ago I offered a bill in the United States 
Senate providing for a 6-hour day and 30-hour week in in- 
dustry and business. This bill passed the United States Sen- 
ate. It did not pass in the House of Representatives. It was 
opposed by the same old groups and was met with the same 
old arguments and denunciations. 

At the time the bill was originally offered there were 
more than 12,000,000 American citizens wholly and com- 
pletely unemployed, and perhaps an equal number, partially 
unemployed. Hunger, poverty, misery, and destitution stalked 
abroad in the United States of America at that time. The 
suffering and deprivation of farmers and wage earners and 
the masses of American citizens had reached an all-time high 
peak in the history of the Nation. With a surplus of every- 
thing men and women needed to relieve the sting of cold, to 
satisfy the gnawings of hunger and to provide shelter for the 
homeless, many American citizens went without relief from 
cold, without adequate food, and without sufficient shelter. 
On January 9, 1933, I talked to the people on the 5-day week 
over a Nation-wide hook-up of the National Broadcasting 
Co. At that time I insisted that it was necessary for us to 
choose between a dole system and a system of work for the 
people. I stated to you then as follows: 


Tito is pending in the United States Senate today a 


The 30-Hour Week 


Over NBC, February 5, 1935 





“One thing is clear in all the tumult of conflicting views 
and clashing theories—our people will not permit the starva- 
tion of these unemployed millions. Two courses are open to 
prevent this. It will not stand delay. In some way they 
should be given a chance to earn an honest living by work. 
Failing this, we must broaden, expand, and probably per- 
petuate a system of public care. We are now unmistakably 
at the crossroads, where we must choose between the evils of 
a dole system and some method of supplying work for our 
people.” 

Since the time I made those statements the United States 
Government has fed millions of hungry people and supplied 
them with warmth and shelter. The Government has also 
brought about a slight reduction of the hours of work in in- 
dustry, thereby giving employment to several million people. 

It is still necessary, however, for us to choose between 
work and a permanent dole. 

Today more than 20,000,000 American citizens receive 
Government relief. This is one-sixth of our population. In 
some States one person out of every four is on Government 
relief. 

Millions of other people receive relief from States, coun- 
ties, relatives, and charitable institutions. Varying estimates 
tell us that 7 to 12 million American citizens are still de- 
prived of the opportunity to earn their living. Private in- 
dustry has been wholly unable to give work to all these un- 
employed upon the existing hours of labor, and few thought- 
ful people believe it can. Congress is now about to pass an 
appropriation of between 4 and 5 billion dollars to put 3% 
million of these unemployed to work on public activities. 

There are four possible courses to be followed with ref- 
erence to these unemployed. These courses are as follows: 

First. Abandon all forms of relief to them and leave 
them without jobs, without food, without heat, and without 
clothes and shelter. This is the most inhumane and the most 
dangerous course to follow, and this country will not choose 
it. 

Second. Continue to feed 20 million or more idle people 
out of the products of the toil and labor of the other citizens 
who work. This course is unjust to those who work and 
those who are fed without work, and the dangerous conse- 
quences of such a course cannot be foretold. While some 
privileged groups blindly ask that we feed people without 
work because it is cheaper, it is difficult to believe that this 
course will be adopted. It puts dollars first and people last. 


Third. To give work to our millions of unemployed upon 
public projects, such as public roads, waterway developments, 
soil erosion, reforestation, slum clearance, and other useful 
projects. This is a stupendous task, and no other government 
has yet found it possible to absorb all of its unemployed in 
public works. In my own judgment it is necessary for us to 
contemplate more extensive public works in order to supple- 
ment private employment, but I do not believe it possible to 
put everybody to work that way. 

Fourth. The fourth method of meeting the problem of 
unemployment is to recognize the fact that it is the duty of 
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private business under our economic system to supply em- 
ployment to our citizens. Since private business has been un- 
able to coordinate its functions in such way as to supply 
employment, it is necessary for us to bring about by law the 
necessary coordination of business in such a way that it can 
supply employment to our people. 

Looking toward such action as will bring work to our 
unemployed in private business, there are two ways theo- 
retically possible in which it can put our millions to work. 

One way is to increase production to such an extent that 
additional workers will be needed to produce and to make 
necessary the work of our unemployed in such additional 
praduction. 

The second method of providing employment is to 
shorten the hours of labor for workers, so that it will require 
a larger number of people to do the necessary amount of 
work. 

It is my own belief that both of these methods will have 
to be adopted and carried out, if private business gives work 
to our people and supplies the goods and services they need. 

This analysis brings us face to face with two questions: 
First. Can we produce in the United States what is necessary 
to keep our economic system functioning on a 6-hour day 
and 30-hour week? Second. Will the adoption of this shorter 
work week and workday, together with the higher wages it 
provides for the workers, increase production and aid business 
or decrease production and retard business ? 

Recently those who oppose shorter hours and who favor 
the old economic ideas have sought to lead the people to be- 
lieve that we could not produce what we need on a 30-hour 
week. This supposed fact has been seized upon as an argu- 
ment for long hours and low wages by those newspapers, 
magazines, institutions, and propagandists who seek to safe- 
guard the citadels of privilege and plunder made possible 
by excessive profits, high interest, outrageous salaries, and 
unearned bonuses. 

Let us examine this contention. We will first refer to 
certain figures advanced by two independent groups with ref- 
erence to our industrial production in 1929. One of these 
studies was made by the National Survey of Potential Prod- 
ucts Capacity, a governmental agency utilizing the services 
of a large number of engineers and economists. This group, 
working under the auspices of our Government, found that 
in 1929, $90,000,000,000 worth of goods and services were 
produced in the United States. They also found that this 
production might have been expanded to $135,000,000,000, 
if the existing plants had been operated at approximate ca- 
pacity. “The $90,000,000,000 production meant an average 
of $2,800 tor each American family, and a $135,000,000,- 
000 production would have supplied an average of $4,400 
for each family. 

A so-called “study” made under the direction of the 
Brookings Institution, the results of which are published 
under the title of “America’s Capacity to Produce’’, reaches 
the conclusion that in the peak year of 1929 industry was 
producing approximately 80 percent of its practical capacity. 
While | am sure that a careful study of this book, particu- 
larly with reference to the Government statistics upon which 
it is alleged to be based, will lead any thinking person to the 
belief that this conclusion is erroneous, I do not have time 
now to analyze the report. | expect to point out its inaccura- 
cies and fallacies at a later date. It is most interesting, how- 
ever, in connection with this book to consider a part of a 




























































pamphlet published by this institution against the 30-hour 
week, dated January 3, 1935. On page 10 of this pamphlet 
it is stated that man-hour productivity in manufacturing in- 
dustries has increased 25 per cent since 1929. While they 
attempt to offset this conclusion by certain surmises, if it is 
correct, and their other assertion that we lacked 20 per cent 
of producing to capacity in 1929 is also true, it follows that 
industry could have produced 45 per cent more in 1934 than 
it did actually produce in the peak year of 1929. 

If the study made by the national survey of potential 
products capacity, under the auspices of the United States 
Government, is correct, and the Brookings Institution is cor- 
rect in saying that productivity has increased 25 per cent 
since 1929, our national productive machine could today pro- 
duce in 1 year, with only as many workers as were used in 
1929, $169,000,000,000 worth of goods and services. Work- 
ing on a 30-hour week, with only as many employees as we 
had in 1929, we could, therefore, produce over $100,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods and services in 1934, as compared 
with ninety billion during the peak year of 1929. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that there are far 
more people available for employment than were actually 
employed in 1929. Even if common sense and common obser- 
vation, therefore, did not show every citizen that we can 
produce in magnificent abundance on a 30-hour week, these 
figures, taken in part from the enemies of the 30-hour week 
bill, are sufficient to convince the most skeptical, if the mind 
is open to receive the truth. As a matter of fact, industry 
has not for a long time had a sufficient stimulus to produce to 
its possibilities. 

On last Thursday evening one of the opponents of the 
30-hour-week bill spoke over radio station WEAF and said 
as follows: 

“If someone will improve the present tools and machin- 
ery so that a man can produce in 6 hours as much as he does 
now in 8, why then, we can pay him one-third more and 
maybe cut the price to you of the goods he makes.” 

Taking this gentleman at his word, I remind him that 
it has been found that since 1929 improvements have been 
effected to the extent that a man’s productive capacity has 
been increased 25 per cent. This means that he can now pro- 
duce practically the same in 6 hours that he could produce in 
1929 in 8 hours. 

A study made by President Hoover’s committee on re- 
cent economic changes showed that from 1919 to 1927 the 
output per man-hour had increased in manufacturing 74 per 
cent and that it actually increased 39 per cent in the 3-year 
period from 1924 to 1927. 

Between 1922 and 1929, or for a period of 7 years, our 
annual production increased in this country at the rate of 3.7 
per cent a year, or more than 25 per cent. This 25-per cent 
increase in production resulted with practically the same 
number of workers. The output per man in the automobile 
production went up 888 per cent between the years 1914 
and 1925. 

In all the fields of industrial and business activity the 
same picture is seen. Machines and power, generated by 
water, coal, and oil, are taking the place of men. 

With these few well-known facts called to your atten- 
tion, and in view of the fact that many millions of workers 
have stood by in enforced idleness, as they watched many 
hundreds of factories and mines wholly and completely idle, 
it borders on the ridiculous to assert that a 30-hour week 
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will curtail production. The very manufacturers and pro- 
ducers who are combining together to alarm the public with 
the idea that a 30-hour week will reduce production have 
been for a long time and are now failing to run their mills, 
mines, and factories to capacity. A 30-hour week will not 
reduce the output of our great productive machines, but it 
has been reduced in the past and will continue to be reduced 
in the future by lack of purchasing power on the part of those 
upon whom we must depend to consume our goods. . . . 

Under our economic system factories, mines, and busi- 
ness enterprises do not run simply because we have men, 
women, and power ready and able to run them. After we 
have built the factories and dug the mines and have available 
human labor there is still something else needed to put these 
mines, factories, business enterprises, and people to work. 

Not a mine will produce nor a wheel turn in a factory 
unless the owners believe that they will be able to sell the 
output to somebody at a profit. The thing that has retarded 
business in the past under our economic system, and that will 
retard it in the future, is an absence of purchasers financially 
able to buy. Purchasers able, willing, and ready to buy could 
start the wheels in every factory in America within a week. 
They could bring the hum of prosperity back to the mining 
and manufacturing regions and fill railroad cars with the 
comforts and necessities of life, speeding north, east, south, 
and west. 

It therefore becomes of supreme importance to consider 
the effect of a 30-hour week upon supplying customers with 
money who can start the wheels of industry. 

The only way to supply purchasers with money in the 
United States is to have a fair, just, and balanced distribu- 
tion of incomes. Over 95 per cent of the purchasers of Amer- 
ican goods live in the United States. In 1929, 92 per cent 
of these purchasers had incomes under $5,000. Seventy-eight 
per cent of these purchasers had incomes under $3,000. This 
92 per cent of the people, however, received only 58 per cent 
of the total national income, leaving 42 per cent of the in- 
come for 8 per cent of the people; and the 78 per cent of 
the people with incomes under $3,000 obtained only 40 per 
cent of the national income, leaving 60 per cent of the income 
for 22 per cent of the people. Since over 95 per cent of the 
buyers of American goods live in the United States, and 
over 90 per cent of these purchasers depend on farm prices 
and business wages and small salaries for their income, it 
is clear that if these incomes are inadequate to buy the out- 
put of private business, private business cannot sell its goods 
at a profit. 

For a number of years up to 1929 the share of the 
national income going to the farmer and to the wage earner 
has been rapidly descending, while the share of the national 
income going to those with incomes so large that they do not 
buy consumable goods, has been rapidly increasing. 

This is illustrated by the fact that from 1909 to 1920 
the farmers’ share decreased 50 per cent. 

During that same period the number drawing incomes 
over $25,000 increased from 40,000 people in 1921 to 102,- 
000 people in 1929, and their total increase went from 
$2,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000. 

In 1921 there were 21 people with an income of over a 
million dollars, and in 1929 this number had risen from 21 
people to 513. The increase of income of those receiving 
over a million dollars had ascended from $49,000,000 in 1921 
to $1,200,000,000 in 1929. 







A striking example of the difference between the small 
income families who buy the consumable goods of the Nation 
and the large incomes is that in 1929 one-tenth of | per cent 
of the families of the United States at the top of the income 
list received as much income as 42 per cent of the families 
at the bottom of the list. In other words, about 144,000 
people received an income of about $10,000,000,000, and at 
the same time and in the same year, about 47,000,000 people 
received incomes of about $10,000,000,000. 

There is nothing strange about the fact that after 1929 
the collapse of business occurred. Business had failed to dis- 
tribute to its worker-purchasers a sufficient amount of income 
to buy its goods. Greed had reached such a point in 1929 
that 513 people received as much income as 8,000,000 people. 

In 1919 the farm-mortgage debt was one-half the total 
gross farm income, but by 1932 the farm-mortgage debt was 
twice the amount of the gross farm income. This is a tragic 
picture of the decline of farm income. 

We therefore find that business has been pursuing a sui- 
cidal course. The farmers with sma!l incomes and the wage 
earners and salaried employees and the small businessmen 
with little incomes have constantly received a smaller and 
smaller share of the aggregate products of the Nation. In- 
stead of a scarcity of goods as they had in the days when 
Joseph’s brothers went to Egypt, we have had a scarcity of 
customers able to buy. The very people who produced the 
wealth have received such a small part for their work on 
farms and in factories that they have been unable to ex- 
change their labor for the necessities of life. 

Economically, in this system, the fate and destiny of 
the American farmer and the American worker are insepara- 
bly linked together. About 30,000,000 people in the United 
States depend for their income upon the products of the 
farm. During the so-called “boom” years, from 1921 to 
1929, the American farmer did not realize any “boom’’ for 
himself. Year by year he became less and less able to buy 
the goods he needed. 

During the same period as I have already pointed out 
the wage earner and small-salaried employee did not receive 
a fair share of the Nation’s products. 

These millions of American farmers and millions of 
American workingmen are the chief customers for one an- 
other’s goods. Five-cent cotton, 15-cent corn, 25-cent wheat, 
and other farm prices in proportion practically take the 
farmer out of the market for manufactured goods. This re- 
acts directly upon the men who receive wages, because it 
has always been true that the employer has made the wage 
earner bear the brunt of decreased demands for goods by par- 
tial or total unemployment and lower wages. 

On the other hand, wage earners who receive such small 
amounts for their work that they are compelled to eke out an 
existence on the barest necessities of life cannot pay the 
farmer an adequate price for his cotton, wheat, corn, milk, 
butter, eggs, and other farm products. 

Bearing in mind that over 90 per cent of the goods of 
farm, factory, and mine must be sold to farmers, wage earn- 
ers, and salaried employees in the lower brackets, it must be 
manifest to every person that low wages in industry mean 
low prices to the farmer, and low prices to the farmer mean 
low wages to industry. 

It is because of the fact that these two large groups of 
American citizens are so closely connected in economic inter- 
ests that the small privileged group that has been destroying 
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our system of commerce and trade by their greed and cupidity 
and by their huge profits, large salaries, and large dividends 
always bend every possible effort to drive a wedge between 
the farmer and the wage earner. At this very moment, and 
with reference to this very bill, which is intended to put 
millions of human beings to work in order that they can buy 
the products of the farmer and industry, the propagandists of 
the greedy privileged endeavor to make the farmers of Amer- 
ica believe that this bill would do injury to them. I would 
again call to the attention of the farmers of this Nation 
who might be listening in that in 1929 one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of the families of America received such stupendous in- 
comes from the products of the toil and labor of all the 
people that the aggregate income of this one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of the people was more than the aggregate income of 
42 per cent of the families of farmers and wage earners at 
the bottom of the income list. 

'n other words, I want these farmers to remember that 
144,000 people, who were not farmers and who were not 
wage earners, received more income in 1929 than 47,000,000 
people, composed of farmers and wage earners and small- 
salaried employees. 

It is this one-tenth of 1 per cent and their propagandists 
and satellites who seek to make you farmers believe that it is 
to your interest that hours shall not be shortened and wages 
not be raised. They always fight laws that raise farm prices 
and wages. 

The farmers of this Nation are not injured by reason of 
the fact that their chief customers, the wage earners and 
small-income class, receive enough to buy the farmer’s goods. 
Farmers of this Nation are injured, and injured materially, 
when the wage earners do not receive adequate income; and 
when there is so much excess profit, so many outrageous sal- 
aries and bonuses, and such excessive interest, that the wealth 
produced by all of the people is largely centralized in the 
control of a few of the people. 

There is absolutely no reason why the prices of goods, 
commodities, and services should be raised merely because 
the wage earner receives a fair return for his work. Wages 
only constitute about one-sixth of the cost of manufacturing. 
Those who have heretofore obtained more than a fair share 
of profits, more salaries, bonuses, and interest, must be satis- 
fied with less. If they will content themselves with an ade- 
quate return and permit the wage earner to draw an adequate 
return and the farmers to receive a fair price for their 
products, the purchasing power of the farmers and the wage 
earners can be sustained and our trade and commerce will 
flourish and prosper. 

A work week of 30 hours and a work day of 6 hours, 
without a decrease in wages, would put millions of people 
back to work. I believe that it would put 4,000,000 directly 


back to work within a very short time. It is idle to state 





that business would decline to operate under a 30-hour week. 
Business operates when business believes it can make a profit. 
It believes it can make a profit when it can get purchasers 
with money. If our people are put to work and they are 
paid fair and adequate wages, business can sell its output at 
a profit. 


Let me urge that the farmers of this Nation be not de- 
luded by any efforts to antagonize you against the other 
workers of the Nation. When they attempt to make you be- 
lieve that the farmer is injured by good wages to the men 
that work, ask them what they have done to reduce the fabu- 
lous profits, the outrageous salaries and bonuses, and the 
high interest rates that have taken the products of the toil 
and labor of the men on the farm and the men in the factory, 
and placed it in the pockets of people who have received 
so much that they cannot spend it nor invest it profitably. 

The only“fair way in which to make this economic sys- 
tem work or continue to function, with justice and impartial- 
ity, is to raise the income of the farmers of America and in- 
crease the incomes of that large group of wage earners who 
make so little that they cannot support themselves and fam- 
ilies in accordance with decent American standards. 


Those who have greedily grabbed more of the products 
of our national economic structure than they can either spend 
or invest with profit are the real obstacle to recovery. If 
too much of our national income goes to interest, rent, and 
profit, too little goes to wages and to the farmers. 


If we put four millions of America’s unemployed back 
to work, in her mines, factories, and on her transportation 
systems, their demands will increase, and these demands will 
raise the prices of the farmers’ products, and put other fac- 
tories and mines to work producing to meet their needs. 

People who work on our farms, and in our factories, 
mines and our business, must, and will, continue to produce 
that which supports the people of the Nation. If all are per- 
mitted to work, all will help feed and support themselves. 
If, however, we continue to let 20,000,000 people live in 
idleness, it means a permanent dole system, supported by the 
workers of this Nation. 

I stand for jobs for the idle, supplied so far as possible 
by private industry and business. I stand for wages that will 
enable the workers to buy the farmers’ produce and the goods 
of business, to keep it functioning smoothly and evenly. I 
stand for higher farm prices giving the farmer value received 
for his work and giving him his necessary power as a con- 
sumer. The issue is plain and unmistakable. This Govern- 
ment must decide between a permanent governmental dole 
and a shorter work week and work day. 

In order to sustain the manhood and womanhood of 
this country in accordance with our best traditions, I favor 
work in preference to the humiliating dole. 


The Farmer 


Over NBC, March 9, 1935 


OR more than five years the problem of idleness and 
unemployment has troubled the people of the United 
States. Idleness of productive lands; idleness of fac- 
tories, mines and business; idleness of money; and idleness 





of millions of people, have all contributed to this national 
disease of unemployment. 

This terrible disease of unemployment is both contagious 
and infectious. Its debilitating and destructive effect cannot 
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be limited to those who are idle. It cannot be permanently the few who control business through stock manipulations and 
cured by subsidizing idle lands, idle productive machinery, or absentee ownership. 
idle people. These gentlemen who try to frighten the farmers about 

The only permanent cure for idleness is work. wages fail to tell you who your real customers are. The price 

Idle lands, idle machines and idle men mean non-produc- of your farm products is ultimately determined by the ability 
tion of food, clothing, shelter, comforts and luxuries. Idle- of these customers to buy your goods. Who are these cus- 
ness and non-production means the people will not have more, tomers? Over 90 per cent of them are the American workers 














































but will have less. with small incomes. The smaller these incomes, the smaller 
This country has made great progress since President amount these customers can pay you for your farm products. 
Roosevelt took office, March 4, 1933. Probably between four Evidence before a Senate Committee a few weeks ago 


and five million unemployed have been put back to work. showed one corporate official received more than One Mil- 
Production has been increased. The hungry have been fed lion Dollars for one year’s work and Twelve Million Dollars 
and clothes and shelter have been supplied to those in need. for twelve years’ work. Another gentleman invested One 
The income of the American farmer has been raised. Hours ‘Thousand Dollars, which soon reached Thirty-Seven Mil- 
of labor have been shortened to some extent, and the lower lion Dollars. The entire business world is filled with such 
paid employees of industry have had an increase in wages. examples. 

Notwithstanding these magnificent efforts and these salu- What I want to ask you farmers is, do you think these 
tary improvements, the dread spectre of unemployment and Million Dollar gentlemen will buy much more meat, milk, 
idleness of machines, lands, money and people is still with us. flour, cotton or woolen clothes than one wage earner in their 

More than twenty million American citizens today are plants would need? Which of the three, wage earner, salary 
fed and clothed out of the Public Treasury. If the present and bonus slicer, or stock manipulator would be likely to buy 
Roosevelt administration had not put four or five million cotton shirts and cotton overalls? Do you farmers think vaga- 
unemployed back to work through the shorter hours and in- bonds tramping the highways for work, dole recipients, or 
creased wages of labor, and the increased income of farmers, men paid wages insufficient to buy adequate food and cloth- 
we would probably be feeding from thirty to forty million ing, can pay a fair price for your farm products? 
people today, instead of twenty million. Do you think Twenty Million people given a bare sub- 

The farmers of America must produce the food that  sistence on the dole will buy more or less of the food you 
sustains the life of these idle millions of people. The farm- grow and clothes made from the products you raise on your 
ers must grow the cotton and wool that clothes these idle farms? 
millions. The farmer must create a large part of the wealth The chief customers for the farmers’ goods are wage 
to pay the taxes that feed and clothe the idle. No single earners and small salaried workers. Unless they prosper, the 
group in America outside the unemployed themselves can farmer cannot prosper. Low wages for them means low 
have a greater interest in putting these idle millions to work prices for your goods. They are your customers and you are 
than the American farmer. theirs. Your interest is their interest, and their interest is 

The industrial profiteers, and financial manipulators, your interest. A low standard for one drags down the other. 
who have long exploited the American farmer for their own Ten to Fifteen Million wage earners wholly out of work and 
selfish advantages through their unearned excessive profits many more Million on part time, destroys the buying ability 
and unearned huge salaries and bonuses, are now sending out of your customers. A few people with much money cannot 
propaganda and literature to deceive the American farmers. eat all your meat, and lard and flour, and milk and eggs, nor 
Here and there they cause to be prepared and printed and _ can they wear all the clothes manufactured out of your cotton 
circularized letters and articles sometimes even signed by and wool. Many Millions of workers receiving a living wage 
farmers, to fool the farmers into the belief that good wages will want, will need and: will buy your meat, and milk and 
in industry and short work hours would do injury to the eggs, and flour, and will buy clothes made from your cotton 
American farmer. and wool. Do not listen to the shrewdly spoken and written 

Good wages to workers in industry are absolutely essen- words of those whose interest leads them to try to divide the 
tial to the prosperity of the farmers. Greedy apostles of high farmers and workers in business and industry. 
profits, Million Dollar yearly salaries and bonuses attempt The machines of industry with their ever-increasing 
today to frighten and delude the farmers into the belief that productivity are doing more and more of the labor formerly 
prices of things the farmer buys must go up to the farmers’ performed by people. We are told that productivity has in- 
disadvantage, if we put our unemployed to work at decent creased in manufacturing 25 per cent since 1929. It has been 
wages. published that an automobile door that has 35 cents worth of 

Do you not know that these prices will be held up irre- human labor in it today had $8.25 worth of human labor in 
spective of wages? Do these wage assassins suggest to you 1929. An electrical equipment manufacturing company re- 
any method of stopping the practice of exacting the highest cently developed a process to produce 500 bulbs per minute. 
price the market will permit in order to pile up large profits Before that the maximum production was 40 bulbs per min- 
on watered and fictitious stocks? Do they advance any plan ute. A manufacturer told me today that three years ago he 
to lower the prices of your goods by making it illegal to rob paid his labor $2.70 per hundred units of output and today 
both stockholders and the public through the medium of un- new machinery produces 1,000 of the same units for 78 cents 
earned salaries and bonuses? They do not! They shout _ in labor. 
loudly about reducing prices by reducing wages, but they These machines do not buy meat, nor milk, nor eggs, 
fail to tell you that the fair, honest and just way to reduce nor cotton, nor woolen clothes. When machines take away 
costs of production would be to squeeze the water out of the jobs of wage earners they destroy the farmers’ trade. 
stocks and discontinue other pernicious practices enriching These machines throw the farmers’ wage-earner cus- 
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tomers into the bread lines. Now, I ask the farmers, who 
have been urged to protest against providing jobs for these 
customers of yours, do you prefer to have them given jobs 
and abilii to buy your goods, or do you prefer to help sup- 
port them on the degrading, humiliating and business-destroy- 
ing dole? Would you prefer to have these wage-earners given 
a job on shorter hours when the non-consuming machines 
have thrown them out of work, or do you want them sup- 
ported on a “dole” basis? Do you think it is to your inter- 
est to pay taxes to support them in idleness or to have them 
given a job on shorter hours at wages sufficient to buy your 
goods ? 

Business opponents of shorter hours and good wages, 
posing as the good friends of farmers, suggest a remedy for 
unemployment. They say these Ten or Fifteen Million in- 
dustrial unemployed, and the continually increasing number 
that machines will throw out of their jobs, must become 
farmers. They want the farmers to have more competition. 
Knowing that the farmers have had to reduce their acreage 
to eke out a bare existence, their remedy for the unemploy- 
ment is to give the American farmer still more competition ; 
still more production with resulting still lower income to 
support himself and family. 

Do you farmers want more men sent to raise cotton, 
corn, wheat, and other farm products, or do you want in- 
dustry to give employment and wages to those displaced by 
machines ? 

We must either support these unemployed in idle- 
ness ; 

Send them to the farms, making it necessary for 
farmers to further reduce production and reduce their 
income, which is now too small; 

Raise Billions of dollars of taxes annually to give 
them jobs on public works; 





Or, provide jobs in private business. 


While I am perfectly willing to give jobs through pub- 
lic works to the extent of our ability, as a permanent system, 
I prefer jobs in private business. Experience shows that 
private business cannot employ these people on present hours. 
We can reduce hours in industry, keep wages up, increase 
the aggregate purchasing power of our people, and in this 
way produce the buying power necessary to run our mines 
and factories and business enterprises, and pay our farmers 
a decent price for their products. 

Millions of additional purchasers, able to pay fair 
prices, will give additional demand for the farmers’ goods. 

This nation must raise still further the income of its 
farmers and wage and small salary workers. It is not only 
simple justice, it is sound economic sense. A job at honest 
work to earn an honest living is the right of every American. 
It is the function of private business to supply that job. The 
very life of private business depends upon its performance of 
that duty. For at least five years it has failed to supply these 
jobs, and I repeat what I have often said that this failure 
has brought on the most tragic waste in all human history. 
Surely the men and women of America are bold enough not 
to temporize with a disease that can be fatal to the greatest 
productive civilization of all history. The only effective 
manner in which we can combat any enemies of our Democ- 
racy is to remove the cause upon which they prosper and 
grow in power and influence. I believe the first thing to be 
done to accomplish this purpose is to provide a decent job at 
a decent wage for America’s unemployed, and to raise still 
further the income of the farmers of America. I believe a 
shorter work week and work day in America will carry us 
far towards this end. 

I prefer work and wages in private business rather than 
idleness, non-production and the dole. 


Hours and Wages 


Over NBC, June 7, 1937 


[ CoNDENSED ] 


VER four years ago when I first introduced in the 
Senate a bill for a five-day, six-hour working week 
I said: 

“One thing is clear in all the tumult of conflicting views 
and clashing theories—our people will not permit the starva- 
tion of these unemployed millions. “Two courses are open to 
prevent this. It will not stand delay. In some way they 
should be given a chance to earn an honest living by work. 
Failing this we must broaden, expand and probably perpetu- 
ate a system of public care. We are now unmistakably at the 
crossroads, where we must choose between the evils of a dole 
system and some method of supplying work for our people.” 

Subsequent events—the continuing magnitude of the 
relief problem even in the midst of our new prosperity— 
have borne out that prediction. 

The Black-Connery bill, introduced two weeks ago, is 
an attempt to provide that chance for private work my first 
bill was intended to give. 

The people of the United States have long been ready 
and anxious to protect American workers from sweatshop 


hours and sweatshop wages. Hearings now are going on be- 
fore a joint committee of the House and Senate on this 
definite proposal to meet the problem. 

This bill has been introduced for action at this session 
of Congress because Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Demo- 
cratic party keep their promises and carry out their pledges. 

This bill keeps as plain a promise as a party platform 
and a party candidate ever made to the Nation. And it 
carries out a voters’ mandate to perform that promise un- 
precedented in American history. 

I was one of the members of the Platform Committee 
at the last Democratic National Convention. I remember 
the enthusiasm with which the committee and the convention 
drafted and adopted this plank for the Democratic platform. 
“We know that . . . minimum wages, maximum hours, child 
labor and working conditions in industry cannot be ade- 
quately handled by 48 separate State Legislatures, 48 separate 
State administrations and 48 separate State courts. . . . We 
have sought and will continue to seek to meet these problems 
through legislation within the Constitution.” 
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To an American people who had seen starving in the 
midst of plenty, who were paying heavy taxes for relief of 
the unemployed while sweatshops were working longer and 
longer hours, and too frequently paying smaller and smaller 
wages, that plank represented common sense as well as 
humanity. 

In his closing campaign speech at Madison Square Gar- 
den, President Roosevelt proclaimed: “Of course we will 
continue to seek to improve working conditions for the work- 
ers of America—to reduce hours over-long, to increase wages 
that spell starvation, to end the labor of children, to wipe 
out sweatshops. For all these things we have only 
just begun to fight.” 

You remember the way he said that. He said it as if he 
meant it and as if the Democratic party meant it. And 27,- 
000,000 people believed that he—and the Democratic party— 
meant it! 

Every farmer will remember how he said: “Increasing 
production alone in an unlimited way appeals to no person 
who thinks the problem through. Increasing consumption 
must go hand in hand with it. Here is a simple figure to 
mull over. If every family in the United States had enough 
money to live on what the doctors and dietitians call a class 
‘A’ diet, we would need foodstuffs from 45,000,000 acres 
more than we are using today. . . . I seek to increase pur- 
chasing power so that people can pay for more food and 
better food, and in turn provide a larger and larger domestic 
market for the farmer.” 

Again, in his inaugural speech, the President promised 
to put an end to conditions under which one-third of the 
population were ill-nourished, ill-clad and ill-housed. 

It is to carry out all of these promises of the President 
and of the Democratic party that the Black-Connery bill has 
been introduced. 

In those industries which sell their product in interstate 
commerce, the bill would eliminate child labor; trouble- 
breeding, privately paid strike-breakers and labor spies; and 
those unnecessarily long hours which wear out part of the 
working population while they keep the rest from having 
work to do. In addition it would provide a way by which 
those who get less than $1,200 a year in non-agricultural em- 
ployment may, within that limit, get wages fairly representing 
the value of what they give and the cost of what they need 
to live on. 

To summarize briefly, the Black-Connery bill applies 
to the working conditions in non-agricultural industries whose 
product is transported across State lines or competes locally 
with products from other States. The bill does not apply to 
workers on farms. 

It does not apply to workers in purely local servic*s like 
restaurants and hotels and laundries and stores and news- 
papers. All these are left to the States to handle. 

For those industrial employees working in interstate 
products to whom it does apply, the bill proposes first to set a 
number of hours per week and a number of cents per hour 
as standards below which, except under exceptional circum- 
stances or in exceptional localities, American working condi- 
tions should not be chiselled. At present no figures have been 
set in the bill for the number of hours or the number of 
cents per hour. From 30 hours up to 40 hours a week have 
been suggested—and from 40 cents to 80 cents an hour. 

Then the bill gives a labor board of five members— 
appointed by the President and passed upon by the United 


States Senate—power to fix for particular industries, crafts 
and localities wages at rates differing from the figures which 
will be written in the bill. 

The top limit of this power in the board as the bill is 
now drafted is to give workers as minimum fair wages for 
particular industries, crafts or localities, 80 cents an hour 
or an annual income of $1,200 a year. A bottom limit to 
which the board may reduce hours is as yet blank in the bill. 

The law contemplates that the different parts of the 
United States shall be recognized in the appointment of these 
members, so that the board shall be familiar with the indus- 
trial, commercial and agricultural problems of all parts of 
the United States. The board is given a flexible power to 
fix these higher wages industry by industry, craft by craft, 
locality by locality, after separate investigations and hearings 
and according to certain directions which lawyers call “stand- 
ards” written in the bill. Those standards require, for in-- 
stance, that in determining what shall be a minimum wage, 
the board shall take into consideration the cost of living; the 
wages established for work of a like nature by collective labor 
agreement; the wages paid for work of a like character by 
employers who voluntarily pay a fair wage; and facts which 
would influence a court in determining a fair and reasonable 
value of services. rendered. There are similar standards for 
the establishment of the basic work week. 

The bill then tries to stop employment at lower wages or 
at longer hours than have been fixed by the board as fair. 
It also tries to stop the use of strike breakers and the use of 
labor spies in the ways that Senator La Follette’s recent in- 
vestigation has shown are the practice of some, and fortu- 
nately only some, employers. To accomplish these things, the 
bill forbids the transportation across State lines of the prod- 
ucts of businesses which do not obey the law. 

Now notice how different this bill is from the NRA. 

First, it applies only to interstate industries and those 
local industries which substantially and materially compete 
with interstate industries. It leaves the entirely local em- 
ployer and the small employer alone. 

Second, it deals with labor conditions only—it has 
nothing to do with fixing prices, with trade practice, with 
production controls and with monopolies. 

Third, all the wage and hour regulation is done by the 
Government Labor Board itself—not by private code author- 
ities in the industry. Under this bill one crowd in an indus- 
try can’t gang up on the others or run up expenses on the 
others. 

Fourth, its jurisdiction stops short at the equivalent of 
an annual worker’s income of $1,200 a year—usually far 
below the wage scale for unionized industry. 

Fifth, the new Labor Board is instructed under the bill 
to put the new labor regulations into effect slowly enough so 
that industry will not be dislocated and men thrown out of 
work in the process and to put them into effect in such a way 
that they will help rather than supplant collective bargaining. 

How many workers are affected? 

That depends upon the figures which will be written 
into the bill or which the board may later fix under its flex- 
ible powers over hours and wages. We have had evidence 
before the committee that something under 3,000,000 people 
are now getting less than 40 cents an hour. If, for instance, 
the committee should write 40 cents an hour into the bill as 
a minimum wage figure, these 3,000,000 would be directly 
affected. 
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We have also had evidence that at least 6,000,000 people 
are now working more than 40 hours a week in industries 
affected by the bill. If the committee writes 40 hours into 
the bill as a maximum work week, these 6,000,000 people 
would be affected. And different results would follow if 
different figures are written into the bill. Estimates before 
our committee are that the establishment of even a 40-hour 
week would result in the re-employment of 1,500,000 work- 
ers. Shorter hours would employ still more. 

The net effect of this bill for labor as a whole will be 
incalculable. 

By shortening hours it will create new jobs in the un- 
skilled categories for millions of our unskilled unemployed. 

By setting up better standards of wages in the inter- 
state industries directly affected, it will indirectly create com- 
petition for labor which should affect wages in all industries 
where the labor is interchangeable between interstate and 
local industries. The Federal standards will also stimulate 
State legislation for local industry, and bring about better 
labor standards for all workers. 

And finally, the bill will underpin the whole wage struc- 
ture, by law, at a point from which collective bargaining can 
build more surely and which will be a bulwark against the 
collapse of higher wages in the event of a business recession. 

With comparatively little direct administrative applica- 
tion to industry, therefore, the effect of the bill and of 
action by the board will have indirect repercussions all 
through the labor market to the great benefit of all workers 
now employed—to the great benefit of millions on relief who 
want private employment—to the great benefit of the pur- 
chasing power supporting the commerce throughout the 
country on which the permanence of all employment depends 
—to the great benefit of the budget and the taxpayers of the 
United States. 

Now what are the objections to the bill? 

Two of them were stated the other night by a distin- 
guished Republican Senator from the State of Michigan* in 
a Nation-wide broadcast. 

His first objection was that Congress was acting “pell- 
mell,” that there was no pressing need for doing anything 
about Federal regulation of hours and wages now, and that 
therefore we should proceed leisurely with the subject. He 
suggested that we leave wages and hours to the States for 
the time being and study the problem with all its related im- 
plications for at least another year in the hope that what he 
called “seasoned, sustained and matured recommendations 
of a specific nature’”’ could be considered in the next year’s 
Congress. This Republican “do-nothing-yet” policy was over- 
whelmingly repudiated by American voters in 1936. 

His second objection was a familiar double-barreled 
shot. He complained that the bill subjected industry to “a 
national strait-jacket” while at the same time no one could 
tell what would be done with what he called the “large 
discretionary and dictatorial powers” given to an adminis- 
trative agency. In other words, he said that the bill was too 
tight, but if he was wrong in that, then he wanted the people 
to believe it was too loose. In fact, he is wrong in both. 

Let us consider these “pot-shot” objections one at a time. 

Of course, to an old-line Republican Senator there is 
no present emergency about the condition of that third of 
the population who earn less than $1,200 a year. There 


[*Senator Vandenberg.—Ed. ] 





never was any old-line Republican emergency about such 
people. Reactionary Republicans and Liberty Leaguers have 
never been concerned with that part of our population. 

To them there is no emergency today because the por- 
tion of the population they are interested in are enjoying our 
recovery at the top and taking big returns for capital while 
they fight what they call the “labor menace” tooth and nail. 
The present existence of six to eight million unemployed, the 
fact that a third of our working population are still toiling for 
long hours at starvation wages, do not press upon their con- 
science or their intelligence. 

In my hand I have letters from workers written me 
within the last week saying they now work 64 and some of 
them even 91 hours per week. The same letters show that 
women are working in a nearby city for net weekly earnings 
of $7.85 for a 65-hour week. But underpaid and overworked 
laboring men and women like that can wait in the relief line 
or in the sweatshop forever while these objectors leisurely 
make up their minds to “seasoned, sustained and matured 
recommendations.” 


The idea that the Government should do nothing to 
help the lowest-paid workers so long as it can be put off— 
that the workers can really share in the prosperity of the 
country only as the prosperity of the upper classes trickles 
down to the lower classes is an idea I thought had been 
definitely discredited with the unmourned demise of the 
Hoover administration. 


There may yet remain a few individuals in public life 
who have not thought through again and again the terrible 
problem of mass unemployment; the contradiction that some 
workers should be toiling long hours when others cannot 
find work to do, the contradiction that a third of the popula- 
tion should not have adequate purchasing power to acquire 
the necessities of life, when millions of unemployed would 
be happy to produce those needed necessities if they were only 
given the opportunity. But the common man, fearful of the 
future, of his job, his wife and his children, has thought 
about those things in the last 10 years as he has thought of 
little else. He cannot think any harder about it next year 
than he has thought already. 


Within the last few years we have had the lesson of 
the NRA experiment, the lesson of the Wagner labor act, 
the lesson of the greatest labor troubles in history, the lesson 
of the Supreme Court’s re-examination of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s powers over interstate commerce and the lesson of 
what the American people want as demonstrated in the last 
election. There is not one provision in this bill, the substance 
of which has not been debated and redebated or even experi- 
mented with over the last four years and some of it long 


before. 


We know now as much as we will ever know from just 
sitting and thinking. We know that it is hard to set up ma- 
chinery that will adjust an ultimate ideal of a single national 
standard of decent working conditions and of a single national 
standard of living and purchasing power in a single national 
competitive market, and the inescapable fact that there are 
great variations of local living costs and competitive advan- 
tage in this big country. 

But we also know that the problem will get no easier 
by just awaiting for it to become easier. Hours get longer 
and wages get lower while these apostles of delay and do- 
nothing sit, think and talk. As a matter of fact, the problem 
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will get harder the longer the expectations of those who 
heard the Madison Square Garden speech are deferred. When 
people lose hope they want change. When enough people 
lose hope they make change. 

Pending the time when the Federal Government acts, 
the States can do nothing to meet the situation. Each State 
which takes separate action to improve working standards 
only puts its own industry at a competitive disadvantage with 
the industry of States which tarry. This has been the only 
legitimate objection of employers to useful State labor legis- 
lation. A national bill, on the contrary, may be the good 
employer’s chief protection against invasion of his market 
by unfair methods which his own standards forbid. 

Now for the Republican criticism of the administrative 
discretion given by the bill to the proposed new labor board. 

It is easy to pass off any program of comprehensive re- 
form with the suggestion that it involves far-reaching impli- 
cations not thoroughly understood. It is always easy to pro- 
fess sympathy with the humane general objectives of social 
legislation and then find technical objection to any specific 
proposal. It is easy to object to legislation dealing with 
complex economic and industrial conditions on the ground 
that any rule of general application, however qualified, im- 
poses a strait-jacket on American industry, or to say that 
any discretion, however circumscribed, vested in an adminis- 
trative agency, confers arbitrary and dictatorial powers upon 
a Federal bureaucracy. 

But it is a little disingenuous for the opponents of the 
wage and hour legislation to say both things at once—to pro- 
test at one and the same time that the provisions of the bill 





prescribing general standards put widely diverse industries 
into a “national strait-jacket” and that the provisions of the 
bill enabling the proposed labor board to apply these general 
but flexible standards to the varying local and industrial con- 
ditions bestow arbitrary and dictatorial powers upon a Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

Two facts face the Senator from Michigan in his criti- 
cism of these flexible powers of the board. The first fact, 
admitted by all familiar with this subject, is that the varia- 
tions between localities must be adjusted by administrative 
action. Those variations are based on and reflect ever-chang- 
ing facts which can only be fairly found and followed by 
hearings before a board. 

And the second fact is that the administrative provisions 
of the proposed Black-Connery bill have been based upon the 
most carefully drawn State statutes which have already been 
before the courts. Perhaps the most important sections have 
been borrowed from the New York minimum wage statute. 
Chief Justice Hughes, in the New York minimum wage case, 
expressly commended that statute for its flexible “provisions 
for careful and deliberate procedure.” 

We have waited too long for it already—at what cosi 
in dollars and cents as well as in flesh and blood no one will 
ever know. 

Now we are through waiting. The Democratic party 
has promised the country this kind of legislation. The Presi- 
dent has pledged it. The mandate of the election has or- 
dered it. 

And at long last the American people are going to 
have it! 


Social Security 


Before American Association for Social Security, New York City, December 15, 1934 
[Condensed from VITAL SPEECHES January 14, !937] 


N a discussion of social insurance, one naturally asks 
I “what is it?” I would say that it is a policy which 
frankly faces the fact that there are certain conditions 
of our existing social and economic system, which inevitably 
cause many good, competent, aggressive people, to become 
destitute and needy, and which condition cannot be prevented 
nor remedied by their own efforts. This result is a hazard 
of our economic system. Social insurance is a formula under 
which the many will contribute to an insurance pool or fund, 
to feed and clothe and shelter these destitute and needy, dur- 
ing all or a part of the time of their want. 

Social insurance is fostered and controlled by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Unemployment insurance recognizes that in our com- 
plex economic system today, men may not either get or hold 
jobs at their own will. Their employer can discharge them 
at will. They may not even hold their job at the will of 
their employer. Temporary or permanent lack of customers 
may compel the employer to reduce his working force, or 
actually to close his plant. New inventions, or changing 
trade may completely destroy his business. 

Theoretically, the discharged employee is wholly free 
to obtain another job. But his freedom is not actual freedom 
to work if he is unable to find a job. Tragic experience has 
demonstrated that in our economic system, the constant un- 


employment of varying millions is as certain as death. 

We, therefore, face several alternatives. The unem- 
ployed can be left to the mercy of relatives; to haphazard 
voluntary charity; to sink into beggary, to drift into crime, 
or to starve. 

We can follow one of these old methods, or we can 
seek a new. We can realistically face the fact that our sys- 
tem eventually and certainly produces unemployment. We 
can place a monthly reserve of a portion of our created 
wealth into a common fund, to support these unemployed for 
certain periods of time. In this way we can meet this prob- 
lem as a government of the people by the people and for the 
people, should meet it. 

There was a time in this country when no man need 
want if he was willing to work. A simple economy existed 
in which he produced and processed his own food, his own 
clothes and cut the trees for his own shelter on his own land. 
If he had no land, he could obtain it by simply moving onto 
virgin fields. In the early days, labor was so scarce that our 
fathers had maximum wage laws. Unemployment was not 
at that time a certain and inevitable result of our system, 
In fact, it did not exist. It was a disgrace for an able-bodied 
man to be without a job. Unemployment insurance was no 
more needed than laws regulating automobiles in an age 
when automobiles did not exist. Any able-bodied man could 
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not only produce enough to support himself and family, but 
he could save something to take care of future needs. 

With increasing invention, trade and new forms of 
power, the picture has changed. A surplus of people to do 
the needed work first moved us from a maximum wage law 
to no wage law at all. Finally, we were driven from that 
point to a minimum wage law. This minimum wage law, 
confessedly, only provides enough for the barest necessities 
of life. No one claims this wage is enough for the most 
frugal and self-denying to save for future needs. Since it is 
not enough upon which the worker can both live and save, 
the system that throws him out of any kind of public or pri- 
vate job must either feed him without work or starve him. 

Frugality ceases to be a necessary virtue when it is im- 
possible both to save and eat. 

In our system we must therefore recognize that changed 
conditions require changed policies and laws, just as all sane 
and intelligent people have done throughout the ages. 

Today, eighteen million people are fed by government 
relief. According to the best figures obtainable, probably 
seven to eleven million people are jobless, except as given 
work by our relief system. In the time of our greatest so- 
called prosperity there were probably two to four million 
unemployed. 

While this dreadful situation faces us is the time to pass 
necessary legislation to meet both the extraordinary emer- 
gency and the constant hazards of our system. 

Unemployment insurance cannot and will not give all 
people jobs. It is contemplated, however, that for certain 
periods, probably six months, it will provide a living for the 





unemployed out of an insurance fund accumulated from 
past productions of wealth. The question in America is no 
longer whether we shall provide this insurance, but what 
form shall it take? 

It is not my intention to discuss controversial methods. 
In my judgment, that would not aid the cause. Personally, 
I would favor a policy national in its scope. Business is no 
longer local in its operations or dependencies. It is national. 
I would like to adopt the principle of Federal aid to the 
States both because this is in line with traditional methods 
and because I believe it to be fair. I believe the law should 
include all the employees of the aggregate industrial units, 
and not depend for insurance contributions upon the limited 
number of employees in only one business unit. This spreads 
the risk and affords better protection. The passage of the 
best unemployment insurance law possible is the main ob- 
jective, however, and we must not lose our opportunity be- 
cause of a controversy over methods. 

It is my belief that in a realistic way we should make the 
poor house vanish from among us. The way to do this is to 
have old age pensions in every state in the union. 

Perhaps the worst enemies—unintentionally so—of this 
great humanitarian and economically sound law, are those 
who propose impossible schemes. The exploitation of the 
aged destitute by those who suggest wildly extravagant pro- 
posals is one of the tragic results of the widespread sentiment 
for old age pensions. Notwithstanding those real obstacles, 
however, I am most hopeful that we can pass national legis- 
lation on this subject in the immediate future, as a part of 
a broad program of socially-needed laws. 


My Anchor is Democracy 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN 


D. ROOSEVELT 


Fort Raleigh, N.C., August 18, 1937 
[At 350th anniversary of birth of Virginia Dare, first child of English parents born in America] 


NTIL recent years history was taught as a series of 

facts and dates. Today we are beginning to look 

more closely into the events which preceded those 
great social and economic and political changes which have 
deeply affected the known history of the world. 

For example, most of us older people learned of Colum- 
of how America came to be named—and we 
jumped from there in our North American history to the 
founding of Jamestown and of Plymouth—1492 to 1607 
with mere passing reference to Roanoke and perhaps to the 
voyage of Verazzano. 

It has always been a pet theory of mine that many other 
voyages of exploration and of trade took place in that cen- 
tury along our American shores. We know that during the 
same period the Spaniards established great colonies through- 
out the West Indies, at Panama and other points in Central 
America, and extended their cities, their religious institutions 
and even their universities to both the east and west coasts 
of South America. It is unbelieveable that white men did not 
come scores of times to what is today the Atlantic Seaboard 
of the United States. Some day perhaps a closer search of 
the records of the seafaring towns of Britain and France 
and Flanders and Holland and Scandinavia will rediscover 
discoverers. Perhaps even it is not too much to hope that 
documents in the old country and excavations in the new 


bus’s voyages, 


may throw some further light, however dim, on the fate of 
the “Lost Colony” and Roanoke and Virginia Dare. 

If we are to understand the full significance of the early 
explorations and the early statements, if we are to under- 
stand the kind of world upon which Virginia Dare opened 
her eyes on that far-away August day in 1587, we must ask 
why Western Europe came to the New World. 

It was in part because the era was an era of restless 
action. Under the Renaissance men experienced great 
awakenings—they were fired with restless energy to burst 
the narrow bounds of the medieval conception of the Uni- 
verse—to fare forth on voyages of exploration and conquest. 

Many of those who sailed in immense discomfort, in 
tiny ships, across the Atlantic, were adventurers—some of 
them seeking riches, some seeking fame, some impelled by 
the mere spirit of unrest. But most of them—the men, the 
women and the children, came hither seeking something very 
different—seeking an opportunity which they could not find 
in their homes of the old world. 

We hear of the gentlemen of title, who, on occasion, 
came to the colonies, and we hear of the gentlemen of wealth 
who helped to fit out the expeditions. But it is a simple fact 
which cannot too often be stressed that an overwhelming 
majority of those who came to the colonies from England 
and Scotland and Ireland and Wales and France and Hol- 
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land and Sweden belonged to what our British cousins would, 
even today, call “the lower middle classes.” The opportunity 
they sought was something they did not have at home—op- 
portunity freely to exercise their own chosen form of re- 
ligion, opportunity to get into an environment where there 
were no classes, opportunity to escape from a system which 
still contained most of the elements of Feudalism. 

This is no derogation of those pioneers. It is rather in 
praise of them. They had the courage, physically and men- 
tally, by deed and word, to seek better things, to try to 
capture ideals and hopes forbidden to them by the laws and 
rulers of their own home lands. 

It is well, too, that we bear in mind that in all the 
pioneer settlements democracy and not feudalism was the rule. 
The men had to take their turn standing guard at the stock- 
ade raised against the Indians. The women had to take their 
turn husking corn stored for the winter supply of the com- 
munity. Rules of conduct had to be established to keep 
private greed or personal misconduct in check. I fear very 
much that if certain modern Americans, who protest loudly 
their devotion to American ideals, were suddenly to be given 
a comprehensive view of the earliest American colonists and 
their methods of life and government, they would promptly 
label them socialists. They would forget that in these pio- 
neer settlements were all the germs of the later American 
Constitution. 

They would forget, too, that although in the days that 
intervened between Roanoke and Jamestown and Plymouth, 
and the time of the American Revolution itself, practical 
democracy was carried on in the lives of the inhabitants of 
nearly every community in the Thirteen Colonies. It is true 
that as commerce developed in the seaboard cities, and as 
a few great landed estates were set up here and there, a 
school of thought parallel with the same school of thought 
in England made great headway. 

It was this policy which came into the open in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787; for in that convention there 
were some who wanted a king, there were some who wanted 
to create titles, and there were many, like Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who sincerely believed that suffrage and the right to 
hold office should be confined to persons of property and per- 
sons of education. We know, however, that although this 
school persisted, with the assistance of the newspapers of the 
day, during the first three national Administrations, it was 
eliminated for many years at least under the leadership of 
President Thomas Jefferson and his successors. His was 
the first great battle for the preservation of democracy. His 
was the first great victory for democracy. 

In the half-century that followed there was constant 
war between those who, like Andrew Jackson, believed in 
a democracy conducted by and for a complete cross-section 
of the population, and those who, like the directors of the 
Bank of the United States and their friends in the United 
States Senate, believed in the conduct of government by a 
self-perpetuating group at the top of the ladder. That this 
was the clear line of demarcation—the fundamental differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to American institutions—is proved 
by an amazingly interesting letter which Lord Macaulay 
wrote in 1857 to an American friend. 

This friend of his had written a book about Thomas 
Jefferson. Macaulay said: “You are surprised to learn that 
I have not a high opinion of Mr. Jefferson and I am sur- 
prised at your surprise. I am certain that I never wrote a 
line and that I have never uttered a word indicating 


an opinion that the supreme authority in a state ought to be 
intrusted to the majority of citizens told by the head; in 
other words, to the poorest and most ignorant part of so- 
ciety.” Macaulay, in other words, was opposed to what we 
call “popular government.” 

He went on to say: “I have long been convinced that 
institutions purely democratic must, sooner or later, destroy 
liberty or civilization, or both.” 

Then, speaking of England, he says, “I have not the 
smallest doubt that, if we had a purely democratic govern- 
ment here, the effect would be the same. You 
may think that your country (speaking of America) enjoys 
an exception from these evils. I am of a very dif- 
ferent opinion. Your fate I believe to be certain, though 
it is deferred by a physical cause. As long as you have a 
boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied land, your labor- 
ing population will be far more at ease than the laboring 
population of the Old World, and while that is the case the 
Jeffersonian polity may continue to exist without causing 
any fatal calamity. But the time will come when New 
England will be as thickly peopled as Old England. Wages 
will be as low and will fluctuate as much with you as with 
us. You will have your Manchesters and Birminghams, and 
in those Manchesters and Birminghams hundreds of thou- 
sands of artisans will assuredly be sometimes out of work. 
Then your institutions will be fairly brought to the test. 

“Distress everywhere makes the laborer mutinous and ~ 
discontented and inclines him to listen with eagerness to 
agitators who tell him that it is a monstrous iniquity that 
one man should have a million while another cannot get 
a full meal.” And then Macaulay goes on to tell his Ameri- 
can friend how they handled such situations in England. He 
says, “In bad years there is plenty of grumbling here and 
sometimes a little rioting, but it matters little. For here the 
sufferers dre not the rulers. The supreme power is in the 
hands of a class, numerous indeed, but select . . . an edu- 
cated class . . . a class which is, and knows itself to be, 
deeply interested in the security of property and the main- 
tenance of order. Accordingly the malcontents are firmly yet 
gently restrained. The bad time is got over without robbing 
the wealthy to relieve the indigent. The springs of national 
prosperity soon begin to flow again .. . and all is tranquillity 
and cheerfulness.” 

Almost, methinks, | am reading not from Macaulay 
but from a resolution of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Liberty League, the National Association of 
Manufacturers or the editorials written at the behest of some 
well-known newspaper proprietors. 

Like these gentlemen of 1937, Macaulay in 1857 
painted this gloomy picture of the future of the United 
States: “I cannot help foreboding the worst. It is quite 
plain that your government will never be able to restrain 
a distressed and discontented majority. . . . The day will 
come when... a multitude of people, none of whom has 
had more than half a breakfast or expects to have more than 
half a dinner, will choose a legislature. . . . On one side is 
a statesman preaching patience, respect for vested rights 
. .- On the other is a demagogue ranting about the tyranny 
of capitalists . . . and asking why anybody should be per- 
mitted to drink champagne and to ride in a carriage while 
thousands of honest folks are in want of necessaries. . 

I seriously apprehend that you will, in some such season of 
adversity . . . do things which will prevent prosperity from 
returning; that you will act like people who should in a year 
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of scarcity devour all the seed corn and thus make the next 
year a year not of scarcity but of absolute famine. . . . There 
is nothing to stop you. Your constitution is all sail and no 
anchor. ... Either some Caesar or Napoleon will seize the 
reins of government with a strong hand, or your republic 
will be . . . laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth cen- 
tury as the Roman Empire was in the fifth.” 

That, my friends, with all due respect to Lord Macau- 
lay, is an excellent representation of the cries of alarm which 
rise today from the throats of American Lord Macaulays. 
They tell you that America drifts toward the Scylla of dic- 
tatorship on the one hand, or the Charybdis of anarchy on 
the other. Their anchor for the salvation of the Ship of 
State is Macaulay’s anchor: “Supreme power . . . in the 
hands of a class, numerous indeed but select; of an educated 
class, of a class which is, and knows itself to be, deeply in- 
terested in the security of property and the maintenance of 
order.” 

Mine is a different anchor. They do not believe in 
democracy —-I do. My anchor is democracy — and more 
democracy. And, my friends, I am of the firm belief that 
the nation, by an overwhelming majority, supported my op- 
position to the vesting of supreme power in the hands of any 
class, numerous but select. 

It is of interest to read Macaulay’s letter with care— 
for | find in it no reference to the improving of the living 
conditions of the poor, to the encouragement of better hones 
or greater wages, or steadier work. I find no reference to 
the averting of panics, no words for the encouragement of 
the farmer—nothing at all, in fact, except the suggestion 
that “malcontents are firmly but gently restrained” . . . in 
the interest of the “security of property and the maintenance 
of order.” 

I conceive it to be true that I am just as strongly in 
favor of the security of property and the maintenance of 
order as Lord Macaulay, or as the American Lord Macau- 
lays who thunder today. And in this the American people 
are with me, too. But we cannot go along with the Tory 
insistence that salvation lies in the vesting of power in the 
hands of a select class, and that if America does not come 
to that system, America will perish. 

Macaulay condemned the American scheme of govern- 
ment based on popular majority. In this country eighty 
years later his successors do not yet dare openly to con- 
demn the American form of government by popular majority, 


for they profess adherence to the form, while, at the same 
time, their every act shows their opposition to the very fun- 
damentals of democracy. They love to intone praise of 
liberty; to mouth phrases about the sanctity of our Consti- 
tution—but in their hearts they distrust majority rule be- 
cause an enlightened majority will not tolerate the abuses 
which a privileged minority would seek to foist upon the 
people as a whole. 


Since the determination of this minority is to substitute 
their will for that of the majority, would it not be more 
honest for them, instead of using the Constitution as a cloak 
to hide their real designs, to come out frankly and say: “We 
are agreed with Macaulay that the American form of gov- 
ernment will lead to disaster and therefore we seek a change 
in the American form of government as laid down by the 
Founding Fathers?” 

They seek to substitute their own will for that of the 
majority, for they would serve their own interest above the 
general welfare. They reject the principle of the greater 
good for the greater number, which is the cornerstone of 
democratic government. 


Under democratic government the poorest are no longer 
necessarily the most ignorant part of society. 1 agree with 
the saying of one of our famous statesmen who devoted him- 
self to the principle of majority rule: “I respect the aristoc- 
racy of learning; I deplore the plutocracy of wealth; but 
thank God for the democracy of the heart.” 

I seek no change in the form of American government. 
Majority rule must be preserved as the safeguard of both 
liberty and civilization. 

Under it property can be secure; under it abuses can 
end; under it order can be maintained—and all of this for 
the simple, cogent reason that to the average of our citizen- 
ship can be brought a life of greater opportunity, of greater 
security, of greater happiness. 

Those worthy hopes led the father and mother of Vir- 
ginia Dare and the fathers and mothers from many nations 
through many centuries to seek new life in the New World. 
Pioneering it was called in the olden days; pioneering it still 
is—pioneering for the preservation of our fundamental insti- 
tutions against the ceaseless attack of those who have no 
faith in democracy. Fortitude and courage on our part suc- 
ceed the fortitude and courage of those who planted a colony 
on this island in the days of good Queen Bess. 








“We have a high regard for the quality of the 
speeches appearing in your magazine. The maga- 
zine has been invaluable in our augmentation, 
speech composition, and extemporary classes and 
in our oratory and debate squads.” 


Paul X. Knoll, Asst. Prof. of Speech, 
Oregon State Agricultural College. 
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A Department of Conservation 


By HAROLD L. ICKES, Secretary of the Interior 
Over CBS, August 20, 1937 
[In the Cabinet Series of Broadcasts | 


IRTH is always a portentous event to a family. Ac- 
cordingly, the birth of the home department of the 
government, which was the original designation of 

the Department of the Interior, should be interesting to 
the great American family, as well as to students of political 
economy. Since my theme tonight is the doings of the De- 
partment of the Interior, it is fitting that we should examine 
into its nativity. 

There is no branch of the government more closely re- 
lated to the development of the United States and to the 
personal welfare of the people than the Department of the 
Interior. The original colonies, and subsequently the Fed- 
eral government, could offer seemingly inexhaustible quan- 
tities of land amply supplied with water, minerals, torests 
and wild life, which constituted the basis of the pioneer 
economy. The congress, in the days of flush exploitation and 
eager settlers, created the Department of the Interior, spe- 
cifically as the home department, for the purpose of develop- 
ing and utilizing our natural resources by making them 
available for settlement. 

As a result, the Department of the Interior has been 
largely responsible for the transformation of the West from 
arid, unproductive areas into fertile farms and populous 
towns, which afford profitable markets for Eastern manu- 
facturers. Under the guidance and control of the Depart- 
ment, vast mineral wealth has been uncovered and utilized. 
Without this epoch of discovery and utilization of our na- 
tional wealth, the West, in large part, would still be barren 
and our Eastern industrial development would better be de- 
scribed as a principality rather than an empire. 

The need for such an agency as the Department of the 
Interior was early recognized. It was proposed in the first 
Congress, in 1789, that, in addition to the departments of 
Foreign Affairs, War and Treasury, there should be a home 
department, which seemed to be necessary “by (reason of) 
the magnitude of the territorial possessions of the United 
States and the domestic affairs.” This proposal was voted 
down because in the then “deranged condition” of the Fed- 
eral finances any expenditure which could be avoided was 
put aside. 

The proposal was renewed in 1816 by President Madi- 
son and again by President Monroe in 1824. Recurring 
through successive years, it was not until 1849, sixty years 
after it was first suggested, that the home department, or 
the Department of the Interior, was created. The nucleus 
of the fledgling department consisted of the General Land 
Office, transferred from the Treasury; the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Pension Office, transferred from the War 
Department; and the Patent Office, transferred from the 
State Department. 

The principal wealth of the new republic consisted of 
the vast public domain, unsettled and unused. The public 
lands were regarded as property for sale that was to be dis- 
posed of for revenue. They provided, in short, the ways and 
means to support the new Government and to promote na- 
tional prosperity. The Congress early enacted laws making 
liberal donations of public lands to the several new States, 


as they were admitted to the Union, for the support of edu- 
cation and for internal improvements. 

Gradually, there were created within or annexed to the 
Department of the Interior various companion agencies hav- 
ing to do logically with its principal purpose. The Geologi- 
cal Survey, with the function of classifying and mapping the 
public lands and examining their geological structure and 
mineral resources, was established in 1879. The Reclama- 
tion Service, charged with the duty of storing and dispersing 
water in the arid regions of the United States for use in 
agriculture, was established in 1902. The National Park 
Service was created as a unit of the Department in 1916 in 
order to protect and preserve such unique manifestations of 
nature found within our borders as had so far escaped the 
destructive impulses of the reckless pioneer. The Bureau of 
Mines was set up in 1910 to assist in the economic develop- 
ment of the mining industries. The Office of Education 
came into being in 1867 to be a factor in building up our 
human resources. 

The administration of the territories has always been 
an important problem of internal affairs. For many years 
these adolescent States reported to the Department of State, 
but in 1873 the duties previously exercised by the Secretary 
of State by law or custom were transferred to the Secretary 
of the Interior. As the country developed, the territories ac- 
quired political manhood, until today only two remain— 
Alaska and Hawaii, which are in the Department of the 
Interior, along with the Insular possessions of Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. Recently three islands in the mid- 
Pacific, Wake, Howland and Jarvis, which are important 
as airplane bases, have also found themselves under the ma- 
ternal wing of Interior. 

As the functions of government expanded and our popu- 
lation increased, bringing many new administrative and eco- 
nomic problems, it was natural that other departments should 
be created for the more specific handling of internal affairs 
than could be undertaken by a single department. As a re- 
sult, the Department of Agriculture was established in 1862 
for the purpose of acquiring and diffusing information on 
agriculture and to distribute seeds. Later, to perform special 
functions, the Departments of Commerce and Labor were 
established. 

In a true democracy, policies of government can be noth- 
ing else than an expression of the composite thinking of the 
people. Different epochs formulate different theories to meet 
the expression and sertiment of the times. Changes for the 
better which germinate in the minds of the more forward- 
thinking individuals, require a long time to prevail against 
the weight of customary majority opinion. Theodore Roose- 
velt was one of the first to foresee ruin in the midst of the 
bountiful harvest of our natural resources. During my 
association with him I acquired something of his sound view- 
point on conservation. Long ago I came to realize that the 
cycle of reckless exploitation must come to an end and that 
as a nation it was our duty to direct ourselves to the con- 
serving of the unentailed remainder of our resources. 

Such a policy is necessary, not entirely for the benefit 
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of future generations, as has been urged by conservationists 
for several decades, but for the preservation and well-being 
of the present population. Erratic rainfall, lowering water 
tables, soil erosion and dust storms alternating with floods, 
have already brought periodic or permanent disaster to great 
numbers of people and the threat of an uncertain future 
causes discouragement and weakens initiative among formerly 
prosperous groups whose livelihood has been affected by un- 
favorable natural conditions. The whole question of conser- 
vation is no longer one of idealism alone; it has become in- 
tensely practical. 

Despite the greediness of pressure groups and of ill- 
conceived legislation, the Department of the Interior for many 
years has been preeminent in conservation. If a national 
conservation policy is to be followed seriously, as self-preser- 
vation demands, it furnishes the natural agency within which 
to concentrate conservation activities. A compilation of the 
laws and regulations of the Department of the Interior is a 
veritable thesaurus of conservation. And by conservation I 
do not mean the withholding from use of our natural re- 
sources, for carried to the extreme this theory would have 
prevented the development of America, just as now it would 
mean stagnation or retrogression. 

The first settlers had to cut down the forests to build 
their cabins and to plant their crops. Granted that they cut 
too widely and with unnecessary recklessness, who then was 
in a position to say how far to the westward development 
should proceed, beyond what degree of longitude no one 
should have been allowed to pass, or what lands should have 
been opened to settlement? It must not be forgotten that 
the overwhelming sentiment of the country was directed 
toward satisfying a land-hungry population that looked upon 
America as a country of limitless opportunity. No one today, 
can justify many of the methods of our forebears in their 
reckless dissipation of our Nation’s resources which the law 
required should be administered in a manner that encouraged 
profligacy and waste. 

To me, conservation means the prudent use of our 
natural resources without waste or needless destruction and 
having in mind always that, so far as not inconsistent with 
our own needs, they should be preserved for the use and 
enjoyment of future generations of Americans. 

It has long been my opinion that conservation can only 
be established on a sound and permanent basis by adopting 
it as a national policy and concentrating responsibility for it. 
Uniform principles would thus become established, economy 
of operation would mean greater accomplishments for the 
funds expended, and of more importance still, the danger of 
exploitation would be minimized because policy and precedent 
would create protective grooves that any temporary trans- 
gressor in public office would find it difficult to disregard. 

In the minds of most people, especially those who live 
in the East, conservation means forests. The reason for 
this is that the policy of conservation of our natural resources 
as announced by Theodore Roosevelt when he was President 
related to forests. However, there are many phases of con- 
servation, and some of these, from an economic point of view, 
are as important as forests. 

There is water for instance. To those of us who live 
east of the Mississippi River, where sometimes there is too 
much rain with the result that disastrous floods occur peri- 
odically, it is dificult to conceive that water means economic 
life or death in a great third of the area of our country. 
In contrast to our efforts in the East to control a surplus of 








water that is often overwhelming, the supply in the West is 
so dangerously inadequate that water is almost literally 
counted by the drop. The threat of a water supply that is 
reduced to a point where it is no longer adequate has become 
an actuality in many places in the West due to increases in 
population and to over-use. In some areas there is practically 
no rainfall. What water there is is obtained from stream 
beds which flow at flood during the spring when the melting 
snows in the mountains are released. This water, left to its 
natural state, rushes quickly to the sea so that the beds of 
the streams are dry for a large part of the year. By holding 
back this avalanche of water by dams or by diverting it 
through man-made channels, it preserves a valuable natural 
resource for the growing of crops. 

How often have Senators and Representatives from 
Western states come to me to plead for more irrigation 
projects! “It is the gold of the West,” they say. Many of 
these men are descended from adventurous forefathers whose 
original urge to brave the dangers of the arid and semi-arid 
lands of the West was to find yellow metal. Long since 
precious gold has ceased to be the foundation of the prosperity 
of the West. Liquid gold, which is water, has taken its place. 

Man’s ingenuity in utilizing Nature’s offering of water 
would amaze the pioneer who struggled through desert and 
forest to reach land’s end on the Pacific three-quarters of a 
century ago. About twenty million acres of land in the so- 
called arid and semi-arid belt in eleven Pacific and Mountain 
States, as the result of irrigation, annually make an impor- 
tant contribution to the national economy. Directly and in- 
directly, these acres support 13,500,000 people and produce 
annual crops valued at $766,500,000. Without the great 
dams and irrigation ditches that have been built, the mountain 
tops would still be sending their torrential floods to the 
ocean, a great part of the West would still be a barren desert, 
the Nation would be denied this considerable increase in its 
capital assets and Eastern industries would be without the 
vast outlet for its products that the West furnishes today. 
This irrigation program the Department of the Interior has 
developed. 

I have spoken of the beneficent influence of water, which, 
like a child, responds to the wise ministrations of man, as one 
of the practical aspects of conservation. There are many 
other phases, however, of this broad subject. When the 
Forty-Niners endured hardships to reach the yellow gold of 
California, an era of exploitation of our mineral wealth was 
begun. The very munificence of Nature’s gifts to America 
encouraged profligacy in their use. If, by scratching the sur- 
face, one could skim the cream of the mineral deposit and 
move on to the next hoard that had been built up by the 
ages, there was no incentive to utilize that which offered 
greater resistance. Yet today, as the result of the perfection 
of machinery and of improvements in methods, the mining 
industry is securing profitable dividends by working over 
the grist left by the early miners. 

In this regard, the story of oil is similar to the story of 
gold. Flush production and the waste of natural gas in the 
early days left in the sands more oil than was extracted, but 
though methods developed when the need for conservation 
came to be recognized, these wasteful practices have greatly 
diminished, so that we now have a more complete utilization 
of our oil resources. Here, again, the Department of the 
Interior has had a guiding, if not controlling, hand. 

We find another interesting story in the utilization of 
the forests with which America was once so generously sup- 
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plied. For generations the unchecked lumbermen by clear- 
cutting destroyed not only the forests but the wild life and 
rendered the watersheds ineffective for large areas. Then 
the Federal forest reserves were established for the protec- 
tion of what remained of this valuable national asset. We 
still have clear-cutting in privately-owned forests, but in our 
Federal reserves selective cutting is practiced, which allows 
the trees to reproduce and permits the lumbering of the ripe 
timber alone. 

When the forerunners of the great cattle barons moved 
westward, they found lush grass on the ranges that reached 
to their horses’ stirrups. Now, because of wanton misuse, 
the traveler sees only short blades so thinly scattered that it 
requires as many as fifteen acres in some places to graze a 
single steer. After many years of effort by the Department of 
the Interior, the Taylor Grazing Law was passed by the 
Congress in 1934. Under this law we have set aside 142,- 
000,000 acres of the most valuable of this land as a great 
grazing preserve under the direction and control of the 
Government. 

It seems to me so obvious as not to require argument 
that conservation will be greatly advanced if it is made a 
major responsibility of a great Department of the national 
government. Since I proposed to the Congress over two 
years ago that the name of the Department of the Interior 
be changed to that of Department of Conservation, I found 
to my surprise that our natural resources are divided into 
organic and inorganic, or non-renewable and renewable re- 
sources. The inorganic are said by the critics of this pro- 
posed change to be for the most part minerals or subsurface 
resources. The organic group, on the other hand, they say, 
comprises those that grow from the soil, meaning agriculture. 

The opponents of the transfer of the forest reserves 
to the proposed Department of Conservation—and, I have 
no notion whether the President would make this transfer 
or not—advance this pseudo-scientific patter to confuse us. 
They have evidently taken their cue from the Book of Gene- 
sis. They go back to the Creation for the orderly function- 
ing of government. They would have us believe that when 
the earth brought forth the living creature after his kind, 
cattle and creeping things, the fowls of the air, the herb- 






yielding seed, the fruit tree yielding fruit, and so on, as 
described by the author of the first book of the Bible, they 
were assigned as “organic” resources to the Department of 
Agriculture. This may be true, but the lexicographer who 
hit upon the happy phrase “organic and inorganic resources” 
has forgotten the whale and the other denizens of the deep 
which apparently were created on the third day for the 
Department of Commerce. They grudgingly admit, however, 
that the minerals locked in the bowels of the earth may have 
been designed by the Creator to be the particular charge of 
the Department of the Interior, although I find no reference 
to them in the Book of Genesis. 

Just what are the proposals of the President’s Commit- 
tee concerning conservation in the reorganization plan of 
the executive departments? First, it says that conservation 
today represents a major purpose of our Government, and 
recommends that it be made a department of Government to 
replace the present Department of the Interior, as I pro- 
posed more than two years ago. As to the general purpose 
of the proposed Department of Conservation, the Commit- 
tee says that it is to advise the President with regard to the 
protection and use of the natural resources of the Nation 
and the public domain; to administer the public lands, parks, 
territories, and reservations, and enforce the conservation 
laws with regard to public lands and mineral and water 
resources. 

The Committee makes a wise observation regarding 
Government, namely, that it is a going concern, and not a 
static institution. “Each activity,” it says, “had its period 
of initiation and development, and new activities should be 
organized rather completely on the basis of purpose so that 
that purpose may be the central driving force of the organi- 
zation.” ‘This is exactly the opposite to what opponents of 
a consolidation of conservation activities would have it. 

The purpose of government reorganization is adminis- 
trative and not political; therefore, authority should be dele- 
gated to the Chief Executive, within general limitations, to 
go forward with it. Admittedly, it is a subject on which 
there can be a wide and honest difference of opinion, but 
with respect to the field of conservation there is no one so 
well qualified as is the President to pass final judgment. 


The Next Step in Newspaper Work 
— Microfilming 


By WATSON DAVIS, Director, Science Service; President, American Documentation Institute, Washington, D.C. 
Before World Congress of Universal Documentation, Paris, August 21, 1937 


VERY modern daily newspaper is a “center of docu- 
mentation,” functioning with extraordinary efficiency 
in collecting and distributing the current history of 

the world hour by hour. 

While the editorial rooms of a newspaper and the quieter 
and less busy reading rooms of a library have very different 
atmospheres, in a sense they perform very similar functions. 

The daily newspaper is the most potent information-dis- 
tributing and opinion-forming medium in the world. Its 
closest rival, the radio, is still far to the rear. 

Both in volume of its contents and its distribution, the 
daily newspaper is one of the modern wonders of the world. 
The newspaper of a typical American city contains the word- 


age of a fair-sized book. It is created, printed and distributed 
in less than a day. It has a circulation that only best-sellers 
among books ever attain. 

Newspapers reach millions of readers, where books reach 
mere hundreds and thousands. Millions of people who buy 
and read newspapers regularly every day do not buy a book a 
year. : 

In America a copy of a newspaper is produced daily for 
every 3 persons. (Editor and Publisher 1937 Yearbook figure 
for 1936 daily newspaper circulation 40,292,266. Bureau of 
Census July 1, 1936 estimate of U. S. population 128,429,- 
000.) 


Obviously, the supplying of information to the daily 
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press and the preservation and indexing of the material that 
it contains constitute a major sector of world documentation. 

Thanks to the commercial aspects of the business of 
newspaper publishing, the collection and distribution of news 
and other editorial matter is highly developed. Happenings 
in all parts of the world are promptly reported by cable and 
radio by news agencies that either are world-wide or cooper- 
ate with similar organizations in other lands so as to cover the 
world. 

Only the postal, telegraph, telephone, and radio systems 
of the world rival the news agencies in efficient and successful 
international cooperation. 

Press associations and syndicates are most highly de- 
veloped in America. In the larger American cities there are 
even “city news services” which report the routine news of 
police, courts, politics, etc., so that the backbone of local 
news is furnished cooperatively. The nation-wide press asso- 
ciations in each 24 hours transmit over their own wire net- 
works and printing telegraphs millions of words that originate 
in thousands of localities. This barrage of ‘stories’ covers 
every facet of human activities. There are specialized press 
associations operating in various fields. Science Service, for 
example, reports day by day the discoveries, inventions and 
researches in all fields of science from archaeology to zoology. 
Through the activity of such an agency there has come into 
the columns of the daily press what might be considered 
“‘life-continuation courses” in science which reach large num- 
bers of the public who otherwise would know nothing about 
this field of knowledge. 

In addition to the immense volume of news transmitted 
by wire, the mails carry to newspapers prodigious supplies of 
“feature” material, such as fashion articles, comic strips, 
theatrical and motion picture comment, regular departments 
and columns devoted to everything from bridge to pets and 
politics. Photographs, both as matrices and as photoprints, 
are syndicated by mail, while telephotos are transmitted across 
continents and oceans when the urgency warrants. 

No daily newspaper ever lacks for material to fill its col- 
umns. Each day brings to its editorial desks enough news, 
features and pictures to satiate it for a week or two if all 
were used. Newspaper-making is largely a matter of selection 
and elimination. Each night or morning the editorial desks 
are, in self-defense, swept almost clean. Each dawn or sunset 
sees the beginning of a new cycle of publication; each issue 
is born anew. 

Each newspaper has its “morgue” or library, which 
functions as its memory. But often this is important prin- 
cipally so far as it covers local situations or supplies photo- 
graphs. The press associations are able to deliver speedily 
by telegraph the history and background of principal current 
events, obtaining this information by interviews or by use of 
their own extensive information files. 

It would be strange indeed if there were not criticism 
of quality, fairness and adequacy of the information and in- 
terpretation that the daily press furnishes the public. Much 
of this is in large measure unjustified. But there are serious 
barriers to the collection and distribution of facts and 
The barriers begin with the circumstances sur- 
rounding the publication and control of newspapers them- 
selves and extend to the governments of nations. 

Newspapers have owners. These owners have objectives, 
prejudices, and aspirations. The newspapers obtain a large 
share of their financial support from advertising. Advertisers 
have preconceived ideas and commercial desires that in some 


opinions. 


cases directly or indirectly influence the editorial conduct of 
the newspapers in which their advertisements appear. Many 
newspapers successfully keep their news columns free from 
coloration by their owners and advertisers, but many do not. 

Suppression and distortion of news is a far more serious 
barrier to complete and accurate recital of the world’s daily 
history. I believe it can be fairly said that in countries where 
there is democratic government, tampering with the channels 
of news is rare. But in countries where government control 
is strongly exercised, where censorship is openly or secretly 
practised, there is no assurance that the news is accurate and 
unbiased. Uncertainty, suspicion and misconceptions are bred 
by such conditions. If whole generations grow up with their 
sources of information incomplete, distorted, and even 
blanked out, the task of keeping the world a peaceful and a 
friendly place in which to live becomes extremely difficult. 

From the standpoint of international relations, a gov- 
ernment-controlled press is dangerous not alone to the world 
at large but to the nation and the dominance of those who 
exercise the control. This is a serious problem not alone to 
the daily press but the whole complex of informational ex- 
change that comprises the documentation of the world. Truth 
in science, economics, religion, and other fields cannot be dis- 
covered if viewpoints alien to preconceived theories are sup- 
pressed. 

The volume of the daily production of newspapers of 
the world is stupendous. In one sense, the daily newspaper 
is a very ephemeral product. Nothing is staler than yester- 
day’s issue. In another sense, the daily newspaper is a funda- 
mental historical document. Often no other written record 
is closer to an event. Each issue is a complex installment of 
the world’s continued story, which is never finished. 

The mere physical volume of files of newspapers pre- 
vents them from being maintained and stored as they should 
be. Only a fraction of the newspapers of America, for ex- 
ample, are filed in the libraries of the cities in which they 
are issued. The wood-pulp paper on which they are printed is 
perishable and some of it disintegrates after two or three 
decades. 

Here is a major job for microfilm. Only through the 
medium of microfilming does there seem to be any hope of 
preserving the daily newspaper record of the world. 

One of the most important documentation projects is 
the placing of the existing files of newspapers on microfilm 
before they disintegrate and disappear. Concurrently the co- 
operation of the newspapers themselves must be enlisted, not 
only in preserving their past files, but in microfilming their 
issues day by day. Microfilming will save the newspapers 
thousands cf dollars yearly by eliminating the costly binding 
and storage of their files that now is necessary. It will be 
possible for a newspaper to keep a file of every edition issued 
(some large dailies have six to a dozen editions during a day, 
each differing in major respects) instead of just filing one 
or two editions. 

Happily for all documentation, and especially for news- 
paper preservation, research has shown that microfilm that 
is cellulose acetate, or “safety” film, is chemically more stable 
than good rag record paper, which means it should last at 
least 100 or 200 years. Thus, microfilming is an act of pres- 
ervation. 

The reduction of space needed to store microfilmed 
newspapers compared with the storage space necessary for 
the printed papers themselves is important economically. 
Storage and binding of newspapers over years costs many 
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times their original selling price, and the small cost of micro- 
filming will be offset by the elimination of storage cost in 
future years. 

For historians, microfilm holds the possibility of preserv- 
ing the most comprehensive contemporary record of current 
events—the complete reports of the worlds’ great press asso- 
ciations. Microfilming makes it possible to contemplate pre- 
serving this voluminous record. It will give a minute by 
minute story of human activity with that wealth of details 
than no one newspaper could ever print. 

To the writers of our day-to-day histories, which are 






our newspapers, microfilm brings the possibility of more ade- 
quate source materials. Their libraries and files in this form 
will be richer, more complete and compact. It should be 
possible to supply newspapers with a microfilm morgue- 
library of great completeness—and the editor will be able to 
keep it in one of his office file drawers. 

The microfilm promises a beneficial revolution in the 
way the world’s written record is used by scientists, econ- 
omists and others. The journalist and the daily newspaper 
he creates will also benefit from this advance in the science 
of photography. 


Sino -Japanese Dossier 
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Eye-W itness 
By MRS. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Jr. 
Over NBC, from Manila, P. I., August 20, 1937 


Shanghai was the dramatic suddenness with which it 

broke. As late as Thursday night, August 12, I went 
with a party of friends to a restaurant where we stayed for 
a long time listening to an orchestra of Hungarian gypsies. 
No one had the faintest idea of what was to happen in the 
next forty-eight hours. 

On Sunday, the Chinese for the first time in history used 
bombing planes against a foreign enemy. We knew that 
their main objective would be the Idzumo, the Japanese 
flagship moored in the Whangpoo River right behind the 
Japanese consulate. 

My son, Quentin, and I went down right after lunch to 
the Cathay Hotel. We stationed ourselves in a window on 
the eighth floor where we had a good view of the river at 
what seemed then a reasonable and safe distance from the 
flagship. When we got there, the river was quiet. It was a 
gray day. To the north lay the Idzumo, to the south a group 
of foreign warships, two British, one French, one American, 
and one Japanese, their flags, spots of flashing color. 

Two Japanese seaplanes took off and circled lazily in 
the sky. 

The Bund, that great avenue along the waterfront, was 
as thronged with people as Coney Island beach on the 4th 
of July. Refugees were pouring in from all sides laden with 
their pitifully meager belongings. Suddenly we heard cries 
gradually deepening to a deep, sullen roar, and an infuriated 
mob of a thousand people running like hounds were chasing 
five Japanese. Four managed to escape. One slipped and 
fell. As he lay in a widening lake of blood, they kicked him, 
beat him and stabbed him until his face was a bloody pulp. 
I was certain that he was dead but when he was finally 
rescued by the police I saw him move his hand. 

Soon after this, signal lights on the Idzumo started 
winking, and the circling seaplanes came lower. I said to 
Quentin, “Watch, now, it is going to begin.” Then the anti- 
aircraft guns on the Idzumo broke loose. One of the Japa- 
nese seaplanes slipped down and landed in the river, the 
other went north at top speed. 

At that moment, the manager of the hotel came and 
asked us to leave for safety’s sake. On the way out, I stopped 
and left a note with a telephone boy telling him where we 
were going in case friends wanted to find us. Twenty min- 


Ts me, the most amazing thing about the trouble in 


utes later our friends stepped over the boy’s body. 

Quentin and I ran out of the hotel, jumped into the car 
and told the man to drive to Canton Road a few blocks 
further down the Bund. By that time the whole world 
seemed full of shooting. We were held up by traffic in the 
narrow street between the café and the Palace Hotel. Eight 
minutes after we got away from there, two bombs fell pre- 
cisely where we had been waiting and six more exploded on 
the Palace Hotel, demolishing entirely the three top stories. 

When we got to Canton Road we ran into the building 
on the corner of the Bund and took the elevator to the eighth 
floor which was the top floor. Just as we got to a window 
facing the river two more bombs fell in the water 150 feet 
away. Two monstrous geysers of mud and water rose toward 
the sky, something pierced and broke the window. The water 
went up much higher than the building and sprayed our 
window as it came down. 

I knew we ought not to be there, but I had never ex- 
pected to see bombing at such close range and could not 
leave. Another bomb fell, this time across the river, explod- 
ing some stored oil-drums and causing a most spectacular 
fire. In the distance we could hear more bombing without 
being able to tell where it was. 

At last the air raid seemed over. The streets were no 
longer full of falling shrapnel from the anti-aircraft guns, 
and we felt that we should go back to the house where we 
were staying out in the French concession. 

Our car could not be found. The chauffeur, much wiser 
than we, had gone home. We spent some time looking for 
him, and this unquestionably saved our lives again. On our 
usual way home we always passed through the great World 
Circle. This time, twenty minutes before we reached there 
two bombs were dropped; later thirty-seven truckloads of 
dead were removed. The scene was beyond description. 
There were hundreds of frightfully mangled bodies, stray 
arms and legs, and all the cars in the street were charred and 
covered with small holes. People in the cars had been dis- 
figured beyond recognition. It was necessary to use watering 
trucks and hose to clean the streets. 

On Sunday all seemed quiet. After lunch I was sitting 
in the garden with William P. Hunt, at whose house we 
were staying, when a shell exploded quite close. I really had 
had no idea how fast I could run until we ran into the house. 
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Monday morning we were waked at 5 by the steady 
drone of many planes. A squadron of fifteen Japanese bomb- 
ers and two seaplanes were flying directly over the house. 
As we watched from the balcony they divided. Three of the 
bombers flew three times over the airport two miles away 
from us, dropping bombs each time. Planes, both Chinese 
and Japanese, were flying over us all day long. Once we 
saw a dog fight between two planes, but they disappeared 
behind clouds and we could not see how it ended. 

After dinner Monday night we went down to the Bund 
and saw a battle across the river at Pootung. Chinese ma- 
chine guns using tracer bullets like streaks of flame were 
being pounded by Japanese artillery. On the horizon there 
were flashes like lightning from the big guns on the Japanese 
warship at anchor. We could count twelve seconds from the 
time the guns were discharged before we heard the shattering 


report. As we watched, the Chinese machine guns were silent. 

One more word and I have done. On behalf of all the 
passengers of the President Jefferson, I want to extend heart- 
felt thanks for the way in which we were received in Manila. 
All the church bells rang out for us. This is an actual fact. 
I suppose I must add that it was caused by the worst earth- 
quake in the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

I was in Paris all through the bombardment of 1918 
and thought at that time I was looking on the face of war. 
That was a child’s tea party compared to what went on in 
Shanghai those three days last week. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that the bombing by Chinese planes of the Foreign 
Settlements was entirely accidental, and from a telegram I 
received from Madame Chiang Kai-shek, wife of the general- 
issimo of the Chinese armies, I know it is deeply deplored 


by the Chinese. 


Background and Personalities 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON, Columnist, Former Foreign Correspondent 
Over CBS, WABC, August 20, 1937 


But we must turn our attention abroad again—to 

China. Today’s newspapers tell us that Japan feels that 
the time for diplomatic negotiations is past. The war is on. 
Japan crowds the narrow China seas with warships. China 
concentrates her forces near the International Settlements 
of Shanghai, where thousands of Americans, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, and other nationals are living in great danger. 
The place where they live is supposedly extra-territorial and 
therefore neutral. The British have proposed that they and 
the French undertake to protect Japanese in the Interna- 
tional Settlements and that the war move a little farther off. 
The Japanese have declined. The United States is trying 
to evacuate its nationals through the narrow Whangpoo 
River where Japan is trying to restrict the trafic. Two 
thousand Americans—mostly the wives and children of busi- 
nessmen, missionaries, and teachers—have already fled. Japan 
wants to obstruct the river. The United States objects. 

In Washington lights burn late in the State Depart- 
ment. Hour by hour messages flashed across the seas from 
our warships in China stream into Washington. The peace 
societies mobilize and insist that our government shall in- 
voke the neutrality act. Washington hesitates, anxious to 
make no move without consultation with other powers. 

Let’s take a look at the background of this war, and 
the people concerned in it. China’s history in the last 
twenty-five years is bewildering. Four thousand years of 
her past suddenly take an abrupt turn. The so-called un- 
changeable East changes before our eyes with the speed of 
a movie film. A group of four hundred million highly indi- 
vidualistic Chinese are being beaten into a nation by the 
hammer blows of an invader. Ever since 1931 we have been 
watching the huge body of China being carved up—a hand 
here—a leg there. 

Then part of the trunk. Year after year, little yellow 
men from across the China sea hack at it. And now, at last, 
the Chinese giant strikes out at his attackers. 

China has never been a nation, in the modern sense of 
the word. It has been a collection of families, loosely co- 
operating with each other. Its deepest religion has been 


| HAD hoped this week to talk about some home folks. 


ancestor worship and the burning passion to keep the family 
alive, and that passion has been responsible for China’s teem- 
ing millions of population. But if China is to survive invad- 
ers, she must become a Nation. And the great question is: 
Will Japan’s ambition at last bring China unity? 

The fate of China is of interest to Americans, because 
American influence on modern China has been profound. 
We are old friends of China . . . Affectionate friends. 

We have traded with her since our earliest days. We 
have made treaties with Japan and with other powers, to 
prevent them—and us—from seizing her territory. Our in- 
terest in China is moral and sentimental rather than eco- 
nomic. Our sales to her are negligible and we only have a 
hundred million dollars invested in China all told. And a 
large part of that is invested in American missions and 
schools. But it is through our schools that American ideas 
have come to play such a large part in recent Chinese history. 
When the Chinese indemnified us for the loss of property and 
life after the Boxer rebellion, we did not take the money, but 
left it in China to finance the education of Chinese students 
in the United States. And for forty years Chinese students 
have been coming here, getting an American education, and 
going back to be leaders of modern China. 

Modern Chinese history began in 1912. In that year a 
rather impractical, idealistic dreamer, named Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, overthrew the old Manchu dynasty, and set up the first 
Chinese Republic. He also established the Kuomintang, or 
Peoples’ Party. Its object was to restore China to the Chinese, 
to give political rights to the poorest coolies, to raise the 
standard of living of the Chinese masses. Late in his life 
Dr. Sun became only half of a great team. The other half 
was his wife: Ching-ling Soong. 

Now this Soong family is extraordinary. In terms of poli- 
tical influence and power, it is probably the first family in 
the world. And it exercises its chief influence not through the 
men but through its women. We of the West are inclined to 
think of Chinese women in terms of bound feet and slavish 
submission. But China has always produced remarkable 
women. One thinks of the last of the Manchu rulers, the 
great Dowager Empress. Now, today, in the modern nation- 
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alist movement, three women are pre-eminent, three sisters, 
the daughters of Charles Soong. 

Their names sound like the tinkle of little bells: Ching- 
Ling Soong, May-Ling Soong—and Ai-Ling Soong. 

Father Soong came from a Chinese Christian family. He 
drifted over to this country as a young boy, and a patron 
sent him to what is now Duke University, and then, after- 
ward, to Vanderbilt, in Nashville, where he graduated. He 
went back to China, made a small fortune as a merchant, 
and retired to become a Methodist missionary. Meanwhile, 
he had married a remarkable wife, who came to be known as 
the most powerful single influence in Chinese officialdom. 
She, too, was the product of a Christian mission school. They 
had six children and four of them—the three girls and one 
of the sons—have become so famous that they are called the 
Soong dynasty. And all four were educated here in America. 

Ching-Ling—and her name, in Chinese, means “‘Felicitous 
Age’’—Ching-Ling went to a private school in Summit, New 
Jersey, and afterward, to Wesleyan College in Macon, 
Georgia. When she went back to China in 1913, Sun Yat 
Sen, the founder of the Chinese Republic, had become a 
refugee in Tokio. He was old enough to be Ching-Ling’s 
father, and had a wife, but the girl, afire with patriotism and 
idealism married him. And, in accordance with the old 
Chinese tradition, he kept his first wife, and the young girl 
became her favorite. 

The old national and revolutionary hero now had a 
young, charming, and intellectual companion. Of all the 
Soong sisters, she is the most shy. She trembles at meeting 
strangers. But she forced herself to go out on the public plat- 
form and make speeches. Years afterward, when I met her in 
Moscow, she was still so shy that she would tear a handker- 
chief to bits if anyone noticed her in a public place. Yet, on 
the platform she was eloquent. 

But that was later. Sun Yat Sen died in 1925 and Ching- 
Ling took his place as leader of the Peoples’ Party. Those 
were the days of the Russian influence in China—the days 
when Chinese revolutionaries were being educated in a special 
university in Moscow and sent back to China to spread Na- 
tionalism and Communism together. Ching-Ling was in favor 
of this. She believed socialism was inevitable in China. She 
and her party welcomed Russian financial aid, and with the 
help of a brilliant Russian agent, Borodin, they set up a gov- 
ernment at Hankow. And meanwhile there was an anti-com- 
munist government at Nanking. 

Ching-Ling’s government, the communist one, opened a 
military academy. Its director was a brilliant young officer 
who had. been trained in Japan. His name was Jong-Kai- 
Shek. 

Now, this young officer had no faith in the Russian ad- 
visers. He turned on the communists and set up his own gov- 
ernment in North China. Then he came to terms with the 
anti-communist Nanking Government and became its prime- 
minister. Step by step he rose, to become the most powerful 
and popular figure in China. Ching-Ling fled to Russia, with 
Borodin, and, incidentally, with the help of two Americans: 
The dashing young journalist, Vincent Sheean, and a red- 
headed communist girl from Chicago, Rayne Phrome. There, 
in Moscow, in the winter of 1927, I met all four of them. 

So much for one of the Soong sisters. Ching-Ling, of 
course, hated Jong-Kai-Shek. She thought of him as the be- 
trayer of the Chinese revolution. 

But that’s not the way he looked to her sister, May-Ling. 
In the same winter of 1927, while Ching-Ling was eating 



























































her heart out in Russia, May-Ling married the General. 
May-Ling—whose name means Beautiful Age—is the most 
beautiful and the youngest of the three remarkable sisters. 
She, too, was educated in America—at Wellesley. General 
Jong wasn’t converted to Christianity until 1930. His whole 
education is Oriental. So May-Ling, who is westernized and 
speaks half a dozen languages, is the eyes, ears, and tongue, 
of the ruler of China. Her influence on her husband is tre- 
mendous. He has made her formally the head of the Chinese 
air force. Every airplane bought for China has her O. K. 
And it was she, who sent formal apologies last week for the 
bombing of Shanghai. Incidentally, the Chinese air-force is 
American-trained. The Chinese army has been trained by 
Germans. No one from the west can reach the General except 
through May-Ling. 

That leaves Ai-Ling, the oldest sister, whose name 
means “Bright Age.” She is the most unobtrusive of the 
three sisters, but people say she has the coolest and wisest 
head of the whole lot. She went to Randolph Macon College 
in Lynchburg, Virginia. And she went back to China and 
married one of its great tycoons: Dr. Kung. He also hap- 
pens to be a lineal descendant of the greatest of Chinese 
philosophers and religious leaders—Confucius. Well, he also 
comes into the political picture. Because he is the Minister 
of Finance. Just now, he is travelling around the world— 
buying armaments—raising loans—trading Chinese silver for 
American gold, in Washington—buying guns in Czecho- 
Slovakia and Austria—getting a hundred million dollars in 
London and some more in Amsterdam. And before Ai-Ling’s 
husband was Finance Minister, her brother had the job— 
T. V. Soong, Harvard graduate, 2nd the only important male 
in the Soong dynasty. 

So the Soong girls represent the People’s Movement, the 
Army, and the Financial Power of modern China. All three 
sisters are theoretically reconciled today. 

Ching-Ling is back in China. She is still loyal to her 
belief that the future of China is with the poor people of 
that poor country. She has sold her jewels and lives in retire- 
ment—a strange sort of double life, guarded on the one hand, 
and revered, on the other, as the widow of China’s national 
hero. 

And, now, here’s Jong-Kai-Shek. A man who is making 
a war that he is pretty sure he will lose. 

For what chance has China, at present, against Japan? 
Japan is united and armed to the teeth, Japan has a powerful 
army and a great navy. She has factories and money. Her 
people are fanatical nationalists, hyterically patriotic. Japan 
in eighty years has achieved a miracle of history, for which 
there is no parallel. In those years she has risen from being 
a weak island kingdom to a first-rate world power. It's true 
that not all of Japan likes this military adventure. 


The poor people of Japan were promised so much from 
Manchukuo. They hoped to found colonies there, to take out 
great riches. And that venture was a wash-out. But the 
army rules Japan and the army wants more of China—more 
and richer parts of China—where cotton can be grown and 
ores mined. 

And China? China is still disorganized. Poor,—bit- 
terly poor. Her trade and resources exploited by all nations. 
Foreigners everywhere on her soil. Millions of man-power, 
but an incompetent army. A long coast line and no navy. 
Why does Jong resist, against such heavy odds? 

He resists because China is rising—rising from a long, 
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long sleep. He resists because he believes there comes a fate- 
ful moment in the destiny of all people—-when—if they don’t 
resist—they lose not just a war but their own souls. Nothing 
so far—has united China. Now, at long last, it seems as 
though Japan is doing it. 
It is uniting communists and anti-communists under one 
banner: Chinese nationalism. It is uniting coolies and mil- 
lionaires. Christians and Buddhists. 





The odds are against Jong. But Jong—the Oriental 
General with the wife from Wellesley—comes of a people 
that remembers four thousand years of civilization—four 
thousand years in which China has suffered many conquests 
but known no conqueror. 

And he does not believe that eighty years of Japan’s 
miraculous rise will conquer four thousand years of Chinese 
history. Not, at least, in the long run. 


Neutrality 


By KEY PITTMAN, Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Over WIZ, August 23, 1937 


HROUGH the courtesy of The Washington Evening 
Star, which conducts this forum, I will briefly discuss 
neutrality in relation to the Oriental crisis. 

Neutrality, as understood in international law, is quite 
a different thing from the authority granted to the Presi- 
dent by an act of Congress intended solely for the purpose 
of protecting the lives and property of our citizens and 
eliminating causes which have heretofore tended to drag the 
United States into foreign wars. 

Neutrality, under the custom of nations, consisted of a 
set of loosely-defined rules chiefly for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the neutral country from interfering with or assisting a 
belligerent. 

It is true that these rules do attempt to define the rights 
of neutrals. Neutrals are permitted to transport to belliger- 
ents goods that are designated as non-contraband of war. 

The writers on international law for centuries have at- 
tempted to define what constitutes contraband of war, condi- 
tional contraband and non-contraband. The distinction made 
in general terms was that those things that are directly used 
in war are contraband, while other things are non-contraband. 

Unfertunately these rules, while called the common law 
of nations, being the body of so-called international law, were 
not enacted by governments and therefore did not have the 
binding force of law. These rules were based upon morality 


and justice, and are generally followed during years of peace ~ 


and are frequently adopted after wars as the basis for the 
settlement of damage claims. 

Little if any attention is paid to such rules during war, 
when, of course, they are most needed. This fact was demon- 
strated during the last great war, generally called the World 
War. The warring powers declared practically every kind 
of goods contraband of war subject to seizure and confisca- 
tion if being transported to or for the use of their enemies. 

The rules of blockade were extended so that neutral 
ships carrying cargoes to other neutrals were subject to the 
danger of destruction if they entered certain zones on the 
high seas incapable of accurate demarcation. In fact the 
rules governing blockade, visit, search and seizure, and con- 
traband of war were arbitrarily abandoned and ignored dur- 
ing that great war. 

Our government asserted and contended for its rights 
as a neutral based upon these and other rules of so-called 
international law. 

This effort to enforce our understood rights as a neutral 
resulted in the sinking of our ships, the destruction of vast 
quantities of valuable property and the loss of lives of a 
number of our citizens. The loss of the lives of our citizens, 
as stated by President Wilson in his war message, was the 


chief cause for our unhappy entry into that terrible conflict. 

There being no such thing as international law during 
periods of war which is recognized by belligerent govern- 
ments, members of Congress ever since the World War have 
sought the enactment of laws that would tend at least to 
eliminate some of the causes that dragged us into the war. 

We realize that belligerents who control the seas can 
receive arms and ammunition and implements of war, while 
their enemies cannot. 

This has in the past and always will arouse the intense 
anger and hatred of those governments and peoples who are 
thus necessarily discriminated against. Germany, during the 
World War, gave the best example of this feeling and the 
end to which such hatreds will be carried. It resulted in the 
unlimited submarine warfare, the sinking of all vessels with- 
out regard to wether they were belligerent or neutral, 
whether they carried contraband or non-contraband, or 
whether their destination was to a belligerent or to a neu- 
tral port. 

And so Congress enacted the so-called Neutrality Law. 
It was misnamed. It should have been called the Peace Act. 

It empowered the President, in his sound discretion, to 
determine when a state of war exists between two or more 
foreign powers. 

Having made this determination and having proclaimed 
it, then it becomes unlawful to export from the United 
States to any of such belligerents arms, ammunition and im- 
plements of war. These articles are strictly defined in the 
act. They do not include any raw materials. 

The act further empowers the President, when he shall 
have issued such a proclamation, to further require any other 
additional articles to be conveyed to some foreigner before 
they are exported from our country. He is also authorized, 
if he sees fit, to prohibit American ships from transporting 
from the United States to belligerents certain other articles 
in addition to arms, ammunition and implements of war. 

It must also be remembered that, upon the issuance of the 
proclamation by the President that a state of war exists, then 
all the belligerent powers are debarred from selling their 
bonds, notes, or other securities in the United States, or from 
in any way obtaining credit, except short-term, normal com- 
mercial credit. 

This provision is essential because the granting of credits 
to the belligerent or belligerents controlling the seas adds 
greatly to the involuntary discrimination against the belliger- 
ent who cannot obtain imports by sea. This very credit in 
our country during the World War did more than anything 
else to arouse the frenzy of the German people to a point of 
unrestrained desperation never before known in history. 
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And yet it is an unfriendly act to deny a government, with 
whom we are at peace and with whom we are engaged in 
commercial relations and who denies that it is at war, the 
right to obtain credit in our country unless it appears con- 
clusively necessary for the protection of the lives of our citi- 
zens and the peace of our country. 

This act has been extended so as to include a country in 
which civil strife exists. The act has already been applied to 
Spain. 

The application of the law to Spain aroused intense feel- 
ing in this country on the part of small groups of people, who 
are more interested in the cause of the Spanish Government 
than they are in the peace of our own country and the safety 
of the lives of our citizens. The prohibition applied equally 
to the Spanish Government and the so-called Insurgent Gov- 
ernment in Spain. 

We all remember the desperate attempt of a Spanish 
vessel to leave our ports the day before the Neutrality Act 
went into effect for the purpose of carrying arms, ammunition 
and implements of war to the Spanish Government. 

That ship left our ports within an hour before the re- 
straining act was to be enforced. It was captured several 
weeks later off the coast of Spain by a naval vessel of the In- 
surgent forces, and instead of the war materials reaching the 
Spanish Government they fell into possession of the Insurgent 
forces and were used against the Spanish Government. 

Strange to say, while the enforcement of the act as to 
Spain aroused the angry protests of groups residing in the 
United States, there never has been heard any protests or com- 
plaint on the part of the Spanish Government. The act has 
served to maintain the neutrality of the United States in that 
unfortunate conflict. 

The act was enforced as to both Italy and Ethiopia during 
the war between those countries. It is true that Italy com- 
plained on the grounds that, controlling the sea as she did, 
the embargo did not affect Ethiopia and only injured Italy. 
That condition will exist in every war. 

The law is not enacted for the purpose of aiding or in- 
juring either the strong or the weak in the conflict. It is not 
to be used for the purpose of determining and punishing the 
aggressor. It was enacted for the sole purpose of protecting 
the lives and property of our citizens and eliminating causes 
that have in the past and that might in the future draw us 
into a foreign war. 

Some editorial writers and columnists,* who are required 
to write learned articles daily on every subject of present in- 
terest, ridicule the Neutrality Act and criticize the President 
in relation to the non-enforcement of the act toward China 
and Japan. 

It is unfortunate that it is necessary to answer such criti- 
cisms. It is obvious that there has never been a human in- 
tellect in the past, and not in the present, unless it be these 
editors and columnists, that can know so much about so 
many different subjects. 

And yet there are millions of our people who do not rea- 
lize such facts and give great weight to such criticism. 

They say, “Of course a state of war exists between China 
and Japan.” 

Undoubtedly a desperate and fatal conflict is being en- 
gaged in between the armed forces of those countries. The 
question is: Does such conflict constitute a state of war as 
intended by the Neutrality Act? 


*[ Includes, of course, Dorothy Thompson ; especially her 
article, New York Herald-Tribune, August 20.—Ed. ] 


It is realized that every armed conflict between the mili- 
tary forces of governments does not always result in a state 
of war. It frequently amounts to but an incident conducted 
for the purpose of defense or retaliation, followed shortly by 
an armistice and by peaceful adjustment. 

Japan in 1932 invaded China with large naval and mili- 
tary forces. A violent conflict ensued for several weeks around 
Shanghai, resulting in the destruction of Chapei, the ancient 
city of Shanghai, accompanied with great loss of property and 
many lives. For the time being it was war with all of its 
horrors and brutality, but it did not result in a continuing 
state of war. The conflict ended as suddenly as it was started 
and peace was restored. 

It would have been very unfortunate if the Neutrality 
Act had been in existence at that time and the President 
should have declared that conflict to constitute a state of war 
and had placed the act in force and effect as to Japan and 
China. It would have been a misuse of the discretion granted 
to him, because it would have been hasty and his determina- 
tion would have been erroneous. It might even have retarded 
rather than have aided in the rapid and peaceful settlement 
of the conflict. 

Until there is a declaration of war or until facts develop 
that make it obvious that such conflict is going to be carried 
to a point where one side conquers, or the free commerce of 


. neutral nations is interfered with, then it would be unneces- 


sary and unwise for the President, in whom is vested the au- 
thority and responsibility, to declare that a state of war exists. 

The adverse critics ask, what is the distinction between 
the Italo-Ethiopian war and the Sino-Japanese war? The 
declarations of the Italian Government made it clear that 
that Government determined to subdue Ethiopia. The Presi- 
dent, however, did not put in force the Neutrality Act against 
Italy and Ethiopia until after Ethiopia had declared a state 
of war to exist. 

In the pending conflict, both Governments have denied 
that a state of war exists. China contends that she is only 
defending her territory against invasion and is ready to 
withdraw her troops from Shanghai as soon as Japan shall 
withdraw her armed forces from Shanghai. Japan, on the 
other hand, contends that she is not carrying war to China, 
but is simply conducting military operations for the purpose 
of protecting her nationals. 

Neither country has taken the first step that precedes a 
condition of a state of war—this, the breaking off of diplo- 
matic relations. 

Neither government has declared a contraband list or at- 
tempted in any way to interfere with the transportation by 
neutrals of arms, ammunition and implements of war to the 
other country. Certainly up to the present time no danger 
to the lives of our citizens or their property has arisen by 
virtue of exports to either country. 

The act vests in the President of the United States the 
exclusive discretion of interpreting the intent of the act as to 
when a state of war exists. It is well that such a determina- 
tion is vested in his sound discretion. We must keep in mind 
at all times that the act simply grants to the President a power 
to protect the lives and property of our citizens and the peace 
of our country when he believes that they are in danger. 

We must also remember that our Government has vested 
in the President other powers and responsibilities looking to 
the protection of the lives and property of our citizens and 
the peace of our country. His chief and impelling duty at the 
present time is to remove our citizens from the war zone as 
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rapidly as possible and to protect their lives to such extent as 
he may during such period of evacuation. 

It is necessary that during this period he maintain the 
friendship of the people of both Japan and China as the 
strongest aid to the protection of the lives of our citizens and 
their safe and expeditious evacuation. It is true that more than 
friendship of peoples is necessary. 

Every country in times of war has its guerrillas, bandits 
and pirates actively and lawlessly engaged in murder and 
loot. Both China and Japan expect our Government to 
furnish its own police force for the purpose of protecting our 
citizens against such lawless forces until they can be safely 
removed from danger zones. 


China is an enormous country. It is larger than the 
United States. We have missionaries and teachers, explorers 
and businessmen, in the most remote territory. Transporta- 
tion is dificult and slow. In many places they have no pro- 
tection through the military or police forces of either China 
or Japan. 

The outcry coming even as it does from some intelligent 
sources that we should immediately withdraw our army and 
navy and leave our citizens in China without protection is 
cowardly and unpatriotic and reflects upon the dignity and 
glory of our country. No such request comes either from 
China or Japan. 

Recently an unfortunate accident has happened to one of 


our naval vessels in front of Shanghai. A small anti-aircraft 
shell fell upon the ship, resulting in the unfortunate and un- 
happy death of one of our sailors and injury to a number of 
others. 

When the news first reached the United States, there was 
great excitement. There was fear that one of our war vessels 
had been attacked by the forces of either China or Japan, 
which might mean war. 

It was hardly possible to determine who had fired the 
shot. It was evident, however, that it was not fired directly 
at the vessel, but had fallen from the air; that having missed 
its objective, it fell again toward the earth. 

Both the Chinese and Japanese Governments denied re- 
sponsibility for the accident and gave every assurance of re- 
gret and an intention to use every precaution that it might 
not again happen. 

In fact, both of the warring forces have treated our naval 
and military forces in China with the greatest courtesy and 
respect and have done what they could in such an intense 
emergency to grant every possible protection. 

While the loss of the lives of our sailors and marines 
causes us the deepest sadness, yet we realize that such is their 
life and that they must risk their lives for the protection of 
our citizens. They glory in the service that they perform. 

The President is performing a most difficult duty in an 
able and patriotic manner. We have a right to be proud that 
we are American citizens. 


The Position of Our Secretary of State 


By CORDELL HULL 
Statement, August 23, 1937 


HE situation at Shanghai is in many respects unique. 
Shanghai is a great cosmopolitan center, with a popu- 
lation of over 3,000,000, a part of which has been de- 
veloped by the nationals of many countries, at which there 
have prevailed mutually advantageous contacts of all types 


and varieties between and among the Chinese and people of. 


almost all other countries of the world. At Shanghai, there 
exists a multiplicity of rights and interests which are of in- 
evitable concern to many countries, including the United 
States. 

In the present situation, the American Government is 
engaged in facilitating in every way possible an orderly and 
safe removal of American citizens from areas where there 
is special danger. Further, it is the policy of the American 
Government to afford its nationals appropriate protection 
primarily against mobs or other uncontrolled elements. For 
that purpose it has for many years maintained small detach- 
ments of armed forces in China, and for that purpose it is 
sending the present small reinforcement. These armed forces 
there have no mission of aggression. It is their function to be 
of assistance toward maintenance of order and security. It 
has been the desire and the intention of the American Gov- 
ernment to remove these forces when performance of their 
function of protection is no longer called for, and such re- 
mains its desire and expectation. 

The issues and problems which are of concern to this 
government in the present situation in the Pacific area go 
far beyond merely the immediate question of protection of the 
nationals and interests of the United States. The conditions 
which prevail in that area are intimately connected with and 
have a direct and fundamental relationship to the general 


principles of policy to which attention was called in the state- 
ment of July 16,* which statement has evoked expressions of 
approval from more than fifty governments. This govern- 
ment is firmly of the opinion that the principles summarized 
in that statement should effectively govern international re- 
lationships. 

When there unfortunately arises in any part of the 
world the threat or the existence of serious hostilities, the 
matter is of concern to all nations. Without attempting to 
pass judgment regarding the merits of the controversy, we 
appeal to the parties to refrain from resort to war. We urge 
that they settle their differences in accordance with principles 
which, in the opinion not alone of our people, but of most 
peoples of the world, should govern in international relation- 
ships. We consider applicable throughout the world, in the 
Pacific area as elsewhere, the principles set forth in the state- 
ment of July 16. That statement of principles is comprehen- 
sive and basic. It embraces the principles embodied in many 
treaties, including the Washington conference treaties and 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris. 

From the beginning of the present controversy in the 
Far East we have been urging upon both the Chinese and 
the Japanese Governments the importance of refraining from 
hostilities and of maintaining peace. We have been partici- 
pating constantly in consultation with interested governments 
directed toward peaceful adjustment. This Government 
does not believe in political alliances or entanglements, nor 
does it believe in extreme isolation. It does believe in inter- 





*(Printed in full, N. Y. Times, July 17, p. 6.—Ed.] 
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national cooperation for the purpose of seeking through paci- 
fic methods the achievement of those objectives set forth in 
the statement of July 16. In the light of our well-defined 
attitude and policies and within the range thereof, this Gov- 
ernment is giving most solicitous attention to every phase of 
the Far Eastern situation, toward safeguarding the lives and 










welfare of our people and making effective the policies— 
especially the policy of peace—in which this country believes 
and to which it is committed. 

This Government is endeavoring to see kept alive, 
strengthened and revitalized, in reference to the Pacific area 
and to all the world, these fundamental principles. 


Chinese 


By DR. C. T. WANG, Chinese Ambassador to the U. 8S. 
August 23, 1937 


[MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK CABLED THE FOLLOWING MESSAGE TO THE COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM WHEN IT BECAME EVIDENT THAT DUE TO AN AERIAL 


BOMBARDMENT OF THE CHENGFU RADIO STATION 


IT WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE TO 


RESTORE RADIO FACILITIES TO PERMIT HER SCHEDULED SPEECH TO BE BROADCAST. 
“GREETINGS TO AMERICA. CHINA IS FIGHTING FOR HER EXISTENCE, FOR HER RIGHTS 
AS EMBODIED IN THE NINE POWER TREATY, FOR THE SANCTITY OF TREATIES AND 
FOR THE RIGHTS OF WEAK NATIONS TO EXIST. SHE DEPLORES THE TRAGEDIES THAT 
THE FIGHTING HAS BROUGHT TO INNOCENT FOREIGNERS IN CHINA, BUT THAT COULD 
HAVE BEEN AVOIDED HAD THE POWERS TAKEN NECESSARY PRECAUTIONS TO PRE- 
VENT THE INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT FROM BEING USED AS A BASE (OF OPERATION) 


BY JAPAN FOR AN 


UNDECLARED WAR AGAINST CHINA. THE TRAGEDIES ARE THE 


DELIBERATE RESPONSIBILITY OF JAPAN WHO IS RUTHLESS IN HER DETERMINATION 


TO BECOME A CONTINENTAL POWER IN ORDER TO DOMINATE THE WORLD.” 


DR. 


WANG SPOKE IN PLACE OF MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK.] 


HILE the far-seeing statesmen of the world pro- 

nounce again and again the principles of interna- 

tional self-restraint and advise the abstinence from 
the use of force in pursuit of national policy, the military 
oligarchy of Japan is ravaging China, with all the deadly 
weapons of war. Those who are not quite familiar with 
this phase of the baneful influence from which the world is 
suffering today, will do well to examine into the illegal ac- 
tions of Japan in China, which are attended with duplicity, 
greed, cruelty and vandalism. In recent years, the world has 
come to question openly the good faith of Japanese preten- 
sions regarding China. Time and again, responsible Japanese 
officials told the world that Japan has no territorial designs 
on China, but their actions in China betray their words. 

Steadfastly and incessantly Japan has encroached upon 
the administrative and territorial sovereignty of China. In 
less than six years, she has occupied four large provinces of 
China in addition to certain parts of the provinces of Sui- 
Yuan and Chahar, generally known as Eastern Mongolia. 
Characteristic of Japanese aggressions in China, “incidents” 
are purposely created, and under such pretences armed force 
is invariably resorted to. When the smoke clears after each 
conflict, we find Japan in occupation of more Chinese ter- 
ritory, and more firmly entrenched in positions, which enable 
her to infringe further on China’s rights. 

As regards the military occupation by Japan of the 
northeastern provinces of China in 1931 and the fighting in 
Shanghai in 1932, the legal aspect of the issue is very clear. 
The impartial commissions appointed by the League of Na- 
tions had clearly pronounced that Japan had acted in Man- 
churia and at Shanghai: without justification under the 
principles of international law and practice and in violation 
of her undertakings as embodied in the Covenant of the 
League, the Kellogg Peace Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty 
of Washington. 

Recently, Japanese aggressions have been directed 
towards the five northern provinces of China, particularly 
Hopei, Chahar and Suiyuan. Her object is to set up therein 
another bogus regime on the order of the puppet state 
“Manchukuo.” There is no limit to the ambitions of Japan. 


According to her fixed policy, generally known as the Conti- 
nental Policy, Japan will extend her domination not only 
over China, but also over the whole of Asia eventually. 

To materialize the immediate prospect of her policy to 
dominate North China, the Japanese militarists purposely 
created on July 7th the “incident” at Lukouchiao, or Marco 
Polo Bridge, where Japan has no right to station troops and 
hold maneuvers. Since then the Japanese forces have been 
in control of the whole Peiping-Tientsin area, from which 
radiate terrific attacks on Chinese positions. 

Just as the creation of the puppet state, “Manchukuo” 
was not due to “a spontaneous and genuine independence 
movement,” the fighting that is raging around Shanghai is 
not a mere local event. Again, it is a tactical measure pur- 
posely employed by Japan to consummate another venture of 
conquest. The fact that Shanghai is the chief economic and 
financial centre of China and an international city where 
foreign commerce and investments abound, is too well known 
to require elaboration. And that is the reason why Japan 
has chosen such a place as an object for her vandalism as 
she did in February, 1932. While China is compelled to 
make supreme sacrifices for the preservation of her national 
existence, it is tragic indeed that innocent lives and properties 
have to suffer in atonement for the sins of Japanese mili- 
tarism. 

The cause of the present hostilities in China is very 
clear. It is actuated by two diametrically opposite motives: 
on the part of Japan it is an undeclared war for national 
aggrandizement and territorial expansion; while for China 
it is armed resistance for the preservation of her national 
existence and independence. The whole issue, however multi- 
farious and complicated, can be correctly called “jingoism 
versus national self-determination.” 

Resistance is the only course open to us. China has ex- 
hausted every effort for a peaceful settlement with Japan. 
Indeed, my Government has repeatedly made it known to 
Japan as well as to the world that it is prepared to settle 
any or all of the differences with Japan by any of the pacific 
procedures known to international law and practice. But 
such suggestions received no response from the Japanese 
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Government. In spite of China’s conciliatory attitude and 
utmost patience, Japan repeatedly resorted to force for the 
seizure of Chinese territories. My Government wishes that 
it be known that the provocations and aggressions of Japan 
have passed beyond the affronts that any nation can endure, 
and that China has to offer armed resistance to the best of 
her ability since all attempts on her part at conciliation have 
proved unsuccessful. 

It needs to be further understood that China, while re- 
sisting the Japanese aggressions primarily on her own account, 
is trying to uphold, at least incidentally, the sanctity of the 
international treaties directly applicable to the situation, such 


as the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Kellogg Peace 
Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington. While 
China does not desire that the friendly nations will raise a 
crusade to vindicate her cause, she expects that all signatory 
Powers to these conventions should feel conscious of their 
obligations under them. 

I wish to express deep appreciation of the moral sup- 
port and the keen sense of justice, so well expressed in the 
public opinion of this country. It seems that concrete actions 
are necessary to crystallize this moral force in the cause of 
world peace, which is inseparable from the prospect of peace 
in the Far East. 


Japanese 


By TADAYOSHI HITOTSUMATSU 


Member, Japanese Parliament 


HAVE just arrived in this city on my way to attend 

the Inter-Parliamentary Conference in Paris. Although 

only a week in this country, I have been impressed with 
the open-mindedness of the American people and with their 
keen interest in international relations, primarily in the 
maintenance of peace with the world. This is also the desire 
of the Japanese people. Unfortunately, however, we are hav- 
ing some trouble with China at the present time, about which 
I am asked to speak to you for a few minutes. I shall give 
you more of the facts than my personal opinion—facts from 
which you may draw your own conclusions. 

As you know, the present trouble in North China began 
when the Chinese soldiers suddenly attacked a company of 
Japanese troops who were holding their customary night 
maneuvers near Peiping. The Japanese Government, adopt- 
ing a policy of non-aggravation of the situation, tried to effect 
an amicable settlement by the local authorities on the spot, 
but the Chinese Government not only rejected our request 
for a local settlement of the trouble, but began to send more 
troops to the north in violation of the military agreement of 
1935. At the same time the undisciplined Chinese soldiers 
repeatedly violated a truce by firing upon the Japanese 
troops. Under the circumstances, the Japanese troops sta- 
tioned there with an authority based on treaties had no 
alternative but to take adequate measures to defend their own 
lives as well as to safeguard the interests of their nationals. 

The present trouble in Shanghai is of a similar origin. 
It was precipitated by the most brutal murder of a Japanese 
naval officer and a seaman who were shot while on duty by 
Chinese soldiers belonging to the Peace Preservation Corps. 
The Japanese authorities in Shanghai, in pursuance of the 
non-aggravation and local settlement policy of the Govern- 
ment, requested the Mayor of Shanghai to keep off the re- 
calcitrant soldiers to a certain distance in the demilitarized 
zone into which they are prohibited to enter by the Truce 
Agreement of 1932 and to stop the concentrations of troops 
around the city. But the Mayor refused the Japanese re- 
quest and in the meantime, the Chinese regular army, to- 
gether with the Peace Preservation Corps, were closing in 
on the part of Shanghai, mostly inhabited by Japanese people. 
Thus the Japanese residents, numbering about 30,000 with 
their enormous investments of several hundred million dol- 
lars, were in actual danger of destruction. Here again, as 
in North China, there was no alternative for the Japanese 


forces who were stationed there on duty for such emergency 
but to exercise their legitimate functions, just as American 
or British warships and their land forces there would be 
obliged to act in similar cases of emergency. 

However, it would be difficult for foreigners to under- 
stand why such minor incidents become so aggravated as we 
see now in North China and Shanghai unless you look into 
more fundamental causes of these troubles. I have no time 
to go into details of the actual conditions in China as a body 
politic. But you may recall some circumstances resulted 
from the peculiar conditions in China which often necessi- 
tated certain measures to protect ourselves from the danger 
of unruly elements of that country as in 1927 when Ameri- 
can and British warships were compelled to bombard Nan- 
king for the protection of their nationals, and also, in the 
same year, when British soldiers about 17,000 strong were 
sent to Shanghai for the same purpose. 

This time, Japanese were made the target of Chinese 
attacks. During the last two or three years we have suffered 
from numerous incidents in various parts of China such as 
the murders of Japanese journalists in Chungtu, of sailors 
and businessmen in Shanghai, and of policemen in Hankow, 
and so forth. 

These and other incidents are all attributed to the same 
cause; that is, the anti-Japanese policy pursued by the Kuo- 
mingtang Party and the anti-Japanese sentiments fostered 
by its agents among the Chinese people, to which the National 
Government in Nanking has been resorting as an instrument 
of unification of the country. There lies the fundamental 
cause of all the Sino-Japanese troubles. Moreover, since the 
Sian incident of last December, when General Chiang Kai- 
Shek was kidnaped by his subordinates there has been a 
marked tendency in China to form a coalition of Nationalist 
and Communist factions in the government, aided by the 
compromise with Communist armies, in order to fight with 
Japan. In view of the fact that Outer Mongolia has already 
been sovietized completely, it is indeed a serious situation 
with which we are now confronted in the Far East. 

It is a life and death struggle for us to cope with such 
a situation. Needless to say, Japan harbors no territorial 
designs. Our sole aim is to bring about a permanent peace 
and security in East Asia with friendly cooperation between 
the two countries. 
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